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AK UNjVERSiTr iB the seat of Unherial Learning increasing and to be in* 
creased, irom the natufe of men and things, with tiie lapse of tune : it is also the 
place of Umoersal Teaching j which is its first and most important duty. Its 
Disdpline should, accordingly, be adapted to the Increase er Adoancement rf 
Learving mfrwing and ta be impnroed according to the times^ otherwise it 
may occupy young-men in studies that are obsolete and in errors that are ex- 
ploded : it should also be in die R^t or Initiative Method; otherwise it will 
lead them from itistead^of to lh6 Troth, into Sophistry instead of Science, io all 
parts of learning, and involve them in darkness and con&sion. 

These are, I trust, die true Prindples upon which aU Universiiy-Disciplinci 
should be founded ; and upon which, fiiom time to time, it should be improved : 
otherwise whatever alteration is made, thouj^ it be a change, it will be no Im^ 
praoemeat. Upon diese General Prindples I now beg leave to examine Ae 
New Scheme.ef University DiscipUhe, so &r as relates to The Public Ejfam- 
nation^ (into which I understand the whole of our Public Discipline is to be re- 
aolvM,) at this time submitted Co your individual consideration, requesting that 
none of You will be unduly biassed by what I have to observe, nor by the in- 
fluence of any other; but that each of You will think candidly and impartially in 
this most Important Coooern, and act, without ftar or fiivour, as, in your own 
judgment, will most contribute to the honour and advantage of this Umveisity^ as 
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a Seat both of Universal Learning} and IJniversal Teaching : for to its internal 
Discipline, not to its external Splendor, every University owes its reputation 
and true celebrity ; as the Advancement and Encoivagement of sound Learning, 
of whic^ «U Discipline i|i every department should be the means, is the appro- 
priate end for which Universities were founded and endowed* 

Before tlie attempt at imj^rovem^t, i^hich • was made by the New Statute 
of Examination about six years ago, the Old Aristotelian Discipline, which had 
been adopted by all the Universities of Europe in the dark ages, to which itself 
contributed as a principal cause, had^^ Jby the progress of learning as the world 
grew older, become in a great measure obsolete in this University, however 
cherished by the prejudice and prepossessions of a few, whose minds it had nar- 
rowed and contracted from an early age. Pursuing the Wrong-Method of sci- 
ence, instead of teaching the understanding how to search and find the Truths 
it wedded it at once to a heap of antiquated Errors, which were confirmed and 
aandioned by ^ puUid Au&ority of the jScbJDob. Insttad of opeaii^ and/eo-^ 
laifgingthe mind of the. Student, and leading; Uin'.<»i.l^'reguliur d^gy^ees in the 
successful rOfld to Sci^nesi ib put an extbg^isher upoi idi tatiQiiaLinvestigitio& 
and:.real iupiouement; bysemploying^^his time and talwte in nsiAy Di^mta^. 
tiom aboatvaad abiaut his wedded. errerft;gra^i^ring his )fN»de by tiie. siibtleiy and 
dotarity of soptabtioated reasomugs, .whibt itr dealroycid/hiapdyN^ for naiuMti 
terated triidia: and giving him aU the^pmip of ieamiag withoirtiaby <tf its:pQj«pet^ 
Sucb is the true okarttrter of tbe.Ariato«elian DiBciplineiaDdtfae aop(Hnplished; 
Schoolman, which at Jenglb became jbo glariag in.an.ecdi^itAnfid and eoU^itening 
age, that the Public Discipline of the Schools silently and gi;adually sunk into 
an Ujsciess Form ; and Goilm^y lof late yeana, have taken up:a iBrivalie Difldipline 
of tiieir oiwn^^ uiider which the Ufiiversity haB, indeed^ gtea oii; but bdiy like a: 
ship saiiing under jury-masts.— The; defect is great and obvioiia. The ^ory of aiD 
UnivenQty amst ei^r be its Public Discqilihe^ whiob teods, /OMptiols^ asd aai-^ 
mates the Fkivate, andk acts like lhe> mainspring in ai comptinteA machina. 

From the chains or cfaands of . this absurd and antk^uated Disdplkie^ wkkh 
hanre holden Oxford in inglorioasl slaveiy for ages past, tiie genius of her sisier 
University had 4ie sagacity and the magnaniniity virtually tso break long time: 
agoy wemptifying the trath :of «hat has been advanoe li. That, in. teapeotof 
UaimisitiaB, Disoij^ne 16 *a!tlung^o^^ ImpoMatat CcRicem> oh whfch tlitir 
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p^UciUfle^awjceWbrity depet^ :. for, in cooMqHwoe of her supmor DiscipBiir, 
(I «iB fiKW ;tv^M^& up^^ tender grottla4» Ih;^ whea the importance of the tanse 
^allft iipQa.:ii»9, a3 in speal^ing the trutli I 90^ the gratificatdoD of nohe, so it 
bpcomeg aoie not tt> fear th^; o&pee of any,) that University, thou^ litde more 
tb|i9 .baalf the e^t^nt of ours, and not of half its splendor^ has produced ahler 
Mathematicians, abler Philosophers, greater Poets, and (forgiye me, ye Sons 
of Oij^cfrd^ if I npw toiieh yofi M the qttiok) better Classips, tfam we hare to 
\m^j all.whif^ can. only be attributed to her superior Diseiplixie, Thcare is, 
I Iqapw and lament, that evil-ieyted jealousy between the SiKtearyllniwrsities, that 
the. sons of the ope cannot bear tt> hear the ]Mraises (tf tbe.atber^ I most, how^ 
ever begi a tniflC; with thai jeakmsy for a oameot, whikt, in proof of tbe^snpe^ 
riQfify> of Cambridge in Matbomaliics, Phslosophy> and Poetry, the most im*^ 
pprtant branches of human learning, relating to the th^retk wA.poetic Mind, (for, 
aipce the Gospel, with the inatroction of the praetk Mind mw have no concern,) 
I give the names of a.Bacon,'^ Newton, and a/Miltonf; which three names i^on^ 
e^ifHse all tlle.&me of Oitford aa aa Uniimmhy^ infmi the days of Alfred to the 
pceaeptheiir: anduif Glaaeicatbe your boast, (a thing, philosophically viewed^ 
of iafedor cons i daratioD^) I can. only say, that.thongh I hav^e known Oxford 
BV»e than thirty years, I never met witfi oner in all Idm lacge Untvensity, in poinfc 
of a\.tliprQi^ gnuHfiiuitical,. phiJbl<^poai,. atsd entical kixiwlJBd^ :of:tiie Latin and 
Gristdk toiiiguB^ etpeoiolLy tiie lattfic, ^aU; fo te: coifapai^ with .the man oaioC 
admaeJiands'IifirBt came faithBr^rrrthe hteHor^ J}c. fiatemon^ Master of 5edU)crgh; 
School,, who had been.a fieUawiof St Jx)lins, in iCaandbridge: and diis smaK 
tdhiitel pay, )a& an act of no. less Jisticeithtogiatitude^ to. the memory of tliat 
QfkAmttA GimiBSis^ Slt^ IwiAiiaCnow^diesdend tothe/namespf 

living icharawtenHz-whoj. i£ c^ cctepaoBon wire mada^ Miwuld fDaoFeLna way inferior 
to the best Classics this University can produce. 

•These feiaacKsd /anLConpdllcd to nakejjhowereii invidioue they may seem ; 
bettuoa^ on the preatnt. a^ weUiosHxr.&ifoinieKJOCdasion^ I tfaoiq^htand si^ 
gested^ that the CfBid«dga^.Ii>iadpline^ so «£uri<aai EiaiBHiatiDa goes^ yms a fie 
model; feopils«.8iiQcteaiia^thei<e£fisd:;!«io« ih(iB^ be sarvflely and exactly. 
adoirt)Qd,.but/to(faeii»piisiradsi|HfaQi foe nv^Boioncei improves, every :literai:yi inati^ 
tiititfn is;ea]iable.of limprplfflmenti ^Obintii ocoaaioosyifaowwer, others, in tibw^ 
pod^ of their ieanitng^, seemed. iQ))8pttiiu^ iThey so e imd to tlunk it an>aot of 
mugna family to rejeafc at ^ oath iBhataioer: bmeli of Cambridge, i I,.oa'ithe eon^. 
tiAijir^ jiappenad tfii t^nhiiit fU/afit pf :>|wiaittami|Mt^i;:apd<hat.tfaectflie4n0g^ 



aimity would have been to have saidi ^^ Sister University, we have {>6tfa^ the 
'^ same Church, and the same King; and, all jealousy extinct, we wiD serve 
'' them both, hand in hand, as sisters ought to do : give us leave to take a plani 
^^ of your Discipline, a thing so essential to our well-being, and we will make it 
'' better if we can ; and if we have any thing to offer you in return^ you shall be 
** heartily welcome to it." 

One scheme of Public Examination fabricated in contempt of all such exam- 
ple, has proved abortive m practice, as might easily have been fi»eseen, having 
met; in the midst of the many honours it afiected to confer, with that contempt 
from all the best qualified and most distinguishing young men, which it so well 
deserved. At length, another scheme is proposed and submitted to the consi- 
doration, and, I hope, not to the consideration only, but to the rejection, of the 
Members of Convocation at large, who are the Body Corporate, if it appear 
inadequate to the great purpose of Academical Discipline, and miworthy of 
adc^tion, as the former has proved to be. From the first paragraph of this 
proposed Statute, which respects Candidates in Civil Law as well as in Arts 
coupled with iiie third, which repeals the whole of the la^t new statute of 1800, 
it appears that this New Examination is to be the oidy Academical Examination, 
and is also to comprise, as I am informed and have observed, tbe whole PuUic' 
Discipline of the University. It is, therefore, in every point of view, a Mo^ 
mentous Concern, It is what die PuWc at larg^ wfll look up to, and to which 
all other Universnties will look up, as to the test and criterion of our Acadenicat 
worth. Such a Scheme of Public Examination surdy then demands discussion 
before it merit adoption : and I will discuss it upon the PrinciideB: of sound Dis-> 
etpline^ with which I opened this Addiiess ; passing over the first and :seeodd Sec* 
ttons without <a ctmuneji^ tP the third De FormA ct Modo ^xahinatiokis. * 

The first subjects of Examioation are The Gsbek ANb Latin Tokoues, 
classed under the head of LiTsai^ Humaniores. Beside their intimate con* 
oexion with th^ Religion we fMofoss, these Languages are the doots into the 
gardens of Greece and Rome, replete with vast histarieal 'Casoupcea, and' with 
those monuments of Tut^ and Elegance which have never been yet improved, 
and therefore still remain as standing modeb for study and cultivation. Not 
so the Philosophy they eontam,. That they are most proper subjects of Acade- 
mical cultivation will be allowed by all : but that dieyaxe not, the fomer espe* 
dally, more rudimenftally. apd .grammaticatty taii^it» that is^ in. tfaa'oplyJtijpA/ 



M^hod^ accoiding to the Pfiiif:i{>le laid down, in which t^ycan be successfully, 
leamt, is a tnith which has.hefen muc^ and long regretted by some few indivi^ 
duals. These two learned La[]^pijGtge!S, especially the latter, lie at the root of the 
Clerical Profession : and when we consider that two thirds of the Students of this 
University are Clerical, bred up to fill the Ministerial Offices of the Church, 
these Languages are not only proper sut^jects of Academical Discipline, but by 
that Discipline should be tvell and soundly taught^ Although classical learmng 
lnay.be our boast, the Greek tcHlgue, the most perfect, comprehensive, and, for a 
special cause, the most important of tall tongues, is in general ungrammatically 
learnt, ill read, and worse underatood, and construed solely by the help of Latini 
or En^sh translations. — And yet, behold, in this New Scheme of Examination, 
by which the knowledge of these Languages ought to be well proved, GrammajIi,. 
which the Ancient Grecians studied and cultivated with peculiar acumen and 
success, is, for the first time, totalbf omitted/! 

Rhetoric, which used always to be coupled with Grammar, though of in- 
ferior consideration, has, however; shared a better &lto. It comes coupled with 
Moral Philosophy, to which it has liktle relati<Hi, and classed under the same in* 
discriminating head of LiTERiC Humakiores, and is to be a subject of Exami- 
nation, ^^ quatenus a scriptoribus veteribus derivanda sit" As the Ancient Greeks 
made Rhetoric their peculiar study as well as Grammar, and possessed a liv- 
ing Language, as well as Poets and Orators in that language, never yet excelled 
or equalled in any of the succeeding or later ages, the Ancient Rhetoricians have 
never been impro¥ed upon by tliose of modem times ; so that, without violating 
the Principle laid down, the Youth of any University may, at the present day, 
be sent to Aristotle and other Ancients to leani their Rhetoric with full pro- 
priety. But in regard to Moral Philosophy ^ which, though coupled with it and 
classed under the same head, as it is, philosophically considered^ quite a different 
thing, the case is widely different. 

But before I come to the consideration of this most important part of Aca- 
demical Education, I beg leave to remark, That, though this New Form of a 
Statute sets out with these promising expressions : ^^ Cum Antiquus examinandi 
'' mos hisce temporibtts minime accommodatus sit, decrevit baud ita pridem Aca* 
" demia — fuwam formam Exahinationis instituendam, in qua cum nonnulla 
^* jam agnoscimus in melius mutari posse, visum est Academiie xem totam ab 

c 



'^ mtegro refingere,"* j>toms out, as its ilUfated predecessot did before it, to be 
a thing, in all the most important parts, patched and tinkered up oaf of the rub^ 
bish of the Old Discipline of the Schools, without any reglrd whatever te the 
Advancement of Learning and Knowledge of these present times. As a signal 
proof of the truth of this remark I produce the following words : ^^ Institnalur 
'* examen in Literis Humakioeibus per quas intelligimus non tantum Lin-^ 
^' guas Grsecam et Romanam, sed et Rhetoricam quoque et 'Maraiem Philasih 
" phiantj quatenus a Scriptoribus "oeteribus derivandse sint" — And, what then ! 
Has there been no improvement in Moral Philosophy mice the days of Aris«. 

totle and the Ancients, as is the case with Rhetoric? ^Surely there cannot 

be a plainer proof that the Framers of this New Form of a Statute, whoever, tfaep 
may be, are dou^ty Schoolmen, disciples and slaves of Aristotle and the An^ 
ciefits, blind to all Improvement, and bigotted to Antiquity ! ! ! If there has been 
no Improvement in this most Im[>ortant Science since the age of Aristotle and 
the Ancient Writers, I submit at once to the lofty genius and distinguishing Jeam- 
ihg of these able Schoolmen. There is but one Moral Gavemor in the Universe, 
and but one species ot Moral Agents with which we are concerned, and unless, in 
the profundity of their wisdom, they can find out Two different Moral Philosor 
phies, I niust beg leatf^ to tell them. That the Old Moral Philoaophy of Ansiolle, 
Cicero, or Epictetus, however admirable in then* days, is at this day not wordia 
louse. — I cannot speak too contemptuously of it, when it is preferred bdbie, m 
put in competition with, the New Law of Oke who was the Appointed Mediator 
between the Moral Governor and all his Moral Agents, who came possessed of 
all knowledge, and vested with all power, to teach Moral Plalosophy to this lower 
woiid, who abrogated all the Old, except what was sanctioned by Divine, which 
was his own, authority, and left his NeW Philoso{^y to all future ages^ incapable 
of addition or improvement 

The Christian Religion and the Gospels are, indeed, an iiidispeiiBable 
article of Examination : but as Moral Philosophy is made a separMe Article aod 
directed to be learned from Ancient Authors, the Christian part can only be un- 
derstood to apply to the Historical and Doctrinal^ not tO' the Moral, part of tliat 
Religion : and, indeed, sufficient will it be, for the short time allotted to each 
Candidate, if he can be examined in these parts of Tteology with the Articles 
of Religiorty without going over Morality a second time. 

After such a Divine correction and transcendent advanoemeot of the Moral 
Lkw, how preposterously absurd — how much worse than absurd ia it^ Xo send the^ 



Youth of a ChriMiaii Umversity, in the nineteenth centmy, to learn their Moral 
Philoeophy from Aristode/that uncircumcised and unbaptized* Philistine of the 
Schools ? Is not this to prefer the errors of Paganism to the oracles of Wisdom 
find Truth ? Nothing can accoimt for tliis absurdity but a weak and blind ad- 
herence to the Old-School-Disdpliney built in the 'dark a^s upon a dark and 
fidse foundation. The GHverof this Moral law was ^^ the Light" as well as " the 
^^ Life:" and since this ^' Light, which enlighteneth every man that cometh into 
^* the world" as a Moral Agent, hath illumined that world for many ages, never 
surely was the observation of the Beloved Apostle and Evangelist more signally 
verified, or the severe rebuke which it contains more justly applied, than in this 
famous University at this very hour: ^^ And the Liglit shined in Darkness, and 
*^ the Darkness comprehended it not" 

In palliation of this gross and glarmg absurdity, it may be. pretended, 
indeed, That a veneration is due to the works of Antiquity for Antiquity's sake. 
This is all a delusion: for, as Bacon somewhere observes, the time of Aristotle 
was the real minority, and the present age is the real seniority or Antiquity^ of 
the world ; and, therefore, that veneration ought, in truth, to be due to tlie 
Prumt Tiine^ that is, to the Advancement of Knowledge in the present times.* 
And it fliay be further pretended. That the Youth of the University should read 
the. Moral Philosoplff oi Aristotle and the Ancients, ui order that they may 
tdmite the hu:id system in whidi it is disposed, and imitate the concise di4^ctic 
style in which it is deUreied : but we are not speaking of Disposition or Styk^^ 
however worthQf of imitation ; we are speaking of Moral Philosophy as a Science, 
wh^ is a practical thing of the last importance to the happiness of mi|ti : and 
is there no danger, I ask, to the Moral Principle, a tiling of the most delicate 
mtore, the most «ady to be warped, and when once warped, the most diflScult to 
be corrected, in sending the Youth of an University, with their waxen mpds, 
to learn their morality from the unprincipled and imperfect systems of Antiquit]^, 
which compaffativeLy may be called, The follies of Paganism ? — But this \^ all a 
shuffle : for, Why is not the Natural Philosopky of the Peripatetic, in which there 
is no danger to the Moral Prmciple, to be made the subject of Academical 
Studies, by the sAme rule, as well as the Moral : for within these two hundred 
years the Physics of Aristotle were considered as the crown of all his woiks? 
^' Ut vero in omm Philosophiad. parte excelluit Aristoteles, sic maximt in 
" Physicay uode dictus est Nat$tra Genius; non enim accurate tantum sed uber- 
^Vrine res natairales exposuit^ principii^ causes, proprietates, partes, speciesque 
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" omnes explicando.** These are the words of Duval, tx) whose Edition witk 
the Latin translations tliere given, all tlie Schoolmen of late ye^rs have been ori- 
ginally indebted for all tliey knew or know of Aristotle. 

Again I repeat the question : Why, by the same rule, and under this higher 
recommendation, are not the Physics of the Stagyrite to be made a subject of 
Academical Education, as well as his Ethics? — Is it not that a Baccm and a 
Newton of Modern Times have made these Schoolmen actually ashamed of the 
idol of their Antiquity , whom they have so long and devoutly worshipped? — ^And, 
what ! Shall the Natural Philosophy of these men, however great, make them 
ashamed of ^e Natural Philosophy of tlieir master Aristotle? — ^And shall not 
the Moral Philosophy of Him who was greater, than the greatest of men, not 
make tl^em still more ashamed of a false Philosophy of infinitely more concern 
to the happiness of man ! ! ! 

But I will leave it to others to reconcile this glaring inconsistency, whilst I 
ask another question wliich may justly astonish all that hear it : Why, in this wou- 
derous Scheme of Public Examination, is Natural Philosophy the Queen 
of all Theoretic Science, one of the fittest subjects of Acadcjmical EducaAiofi^ 
totally omitted? — Is it, because these sagacious Schoolmen, being at last ashamed 
of the Ancient Physics of their master of the Lyceum, in the pride of their 
Antiquity J disdain the Natural Philosophy of Modem TimeSy however extended 
and improved? — ^What a bigotry to Antiquity falsely understood!! Or: Is it 
not more truly, because it owes its vast extension and improvement principally 
to those illustrious modems, a Bacon and a Newton, who were Cambridge^ 
men? When, in the name of Apollo and all the Muses, shall we see an 
end of that pusillanimous jealousy which disgraces the Scholar and Phflo- 
sopher!!! 

At length, , Ye doughty Champions of the Schools, Darii, Ferio, Baralipton, 
puzzled and involved in Mood and Figure, and fascinated with the charms of 
ancient lore, I greet you well : for I am now commg, in course, .to contemplate 
the beauty of your Dear Dialectica, the undoubted child of Aristotle, on whom 
ye and your learned predecessors have doted for many ages, on whom ye have 
wasted all your time and talents, and studied yourselves blind, and on whom ye 
continue in this nineteenth centory to dote on still, ^' cujus prtedpuam semper 
'^ rationem baberi volumus.'' Although ye have deigned to class your Beloved 



under ^ «oftitiioii undistltiguii^hiug clmpter of LiTSttJE UuMANioAi^ with 
Qtiier parts, bf learning, ^for, after all your dotii^ upon her, tibis adept in aU 
lecut^ing has not yet| it seemd, been aUe to teach you the philosophical distinction 
and >division of Science,) ye have taken special care to exalt her above thetn all^ 
Iby.KiakiAg lier of more general request, of more indispensable necessity, and of 
m<M^ Academica) importance, than any or all the others. '^ Cs^tertun quo4 

^^ t^l LfTERA^ HlTMAKIOBES KT MATH£MATICAEtJM SciENTIA&UM 

*^ ElLEif E^TTA attineli Examinato'ribus Uberum esto quemlibet Candidatum vel 
*^ m hisce universisy vd in atiqud parte horuita (provt ipsis satiw visum fuerit) 
Vexaminare;^ modo iit Dialecticie semper r^tio habeatur.*' When I see in 
thk New Scheme of Exajtnination this Dfalectica thus exalted above all otlier 
porta of human learnings and made more indi^spensable than the Greek and^ 
Latin Tongues, than Rhetoric^, than Moral Philosophy, and Mathematics (for 
Natural Philosophy k unworthy to be so much as named) ; and when I see 
it raised almost apon a level with the Christian Religion, and treated in the 
saav^ tenns^ ^^ Adhibentor semper S. S. fivaogelia Gneca, ed tamen lege 
^ gm supra in Diidectica Aristoteles," I may surely be permitted to inquire, 
What this semper Dialectica is, which ye so honour and distinguish above 
all other parts of Human learning, and which ye make equally indispensable with 
Pivitie? but which ye love and extol much more than ye seem to understand ; 
for with all men that dote, Omne ignotum pro magnifico. I am not to be told in 
ame^er, as I have b6en, that it does not particularly mean Aristotle's LogiCyi 
nor this LogiCy nor that Logky but any Logic. Alas ! what a wretched shift ! 
That it does not mean the Logic of the Novum Organum of Bacon was 
made clear: for that was, w|len proposed, Pro Temporal or rather Pro 
Igjuorantia Temporum! formally and unanimously rejected. — It must mean 
the Logic of Aristotle, which ye can neither deny nor disguise, for these words, 
'' Aristoteles tanquam Dialectic® Magister,-' and ^Mn Dialectica Aristoteles,'' 
p. 6. wiU betray you. This is then the Old Logic of the Schools Semper 
Eadem, Sophistry uQder the semblance of Science, rendered totally obsolete 
and uselms l^ the Advancement and Progress of Learning in Modem Times. — 
And here we have another signal and illustrious proof, that this New Form of an 
University-Statute, which affects, in the outset, to accommodate itself to the 
state of learoiag of the present timeSj is only a thing patched and tinkered up 
out (^ the rusty and cankered materials of the Old Scholastic Discipline. 
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- However, as this Dialectica is to be made of such special coHsequMce 
in the New Examination, and is a thing of such inestimable worth, I will ask 
you again, What it is? and Where it is to be found? in order 4luit the Youth of 
this University, future candidates for the distinguishing honours of the FirH Class, 
to obtain which, whatever may become of all the other paits of human learning; 
it is made indispensably necessary, may distinctly know whereto apply for the 
acquisition of such a high and important accomplishment Does it extend to die 
whole of the Organon of Aristotle, including the Isagoge of Porphyry? or is it 
Con6ned to that part only to whidi it is more particularly applied by the master 
and inventor of this Dialectic art? — Doubtless, it must mean the whole Organon ; 
for I humbly beg leave to inform you, That without a knowledge of the Syllogism 
as delivered in the AnalyticSy the Syllogism of the Topics cannot be understood. 
And now. Ye generous Youths, emulous, as ye ought to be, of Academic 
tel honours, I will just give you a glimpse of the pleasant and delightfol task ye 
are expected to perform, and of the way besti^ewed all over with fniits and 
flowers over which ye are td pass in wooing the Fair and Accomplished Dialec- 
tica, who, when securely won, can alone exalt you to those envied honours. I will 
begin with the Isagoge de quinque Vocibus, written by Porphyry tibe Apostate 
as an Introduction to ^ great work of Aristotle, (alas, poor Porphyry, bad he 
never puz:ded his brain in the Organon of Aristode, he would most probably have 
ended as he begun, and died a Christian !) and for many ages considered as a part 
of it, consisting of one Book of eighteen Chapters. Next come the Categories, which 
are not properly Aristotle s, but taken by him from the Pythagorean School, con*- 
sisting of one Book containing fifteen Ch^^pters. After this ccmicfs the Book On 
Interpretation^ divided into fourte^i Chapters. Next come thePr^ Analytics, 
in two Books, the first containing forty-six Chapters, and the second twenty-seven. 
Next are the Posterior Analytics, consisting of two Books, the first divided in- 
to thirty-four Chapters, and the second into nineteen. Afterwards eight Books 
of Topics, the first containing ei^teen Chapters; the secdnd eleven; the third 
six; the fourth six; die fifth nine; the sixtli fourteen; the seventh five; and 
the eighth fourteen. At last come the Sophistical Elenchs; one Book containing 
tiiirty^four Chapters. — Forming altogether a part of what are called the Acroamatic 
work^ of Aristole, written in a style more abstruse than his other works, and diffi- 
^t tQ be nnderfttood unless .^cplained in a vivft voce conversation, for which they 
were designed. This most easy and delightfol task will find your Academical hours ^ 
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fiiUeraptoyineiJt fer four of the most uaefbl years of your lives for all the purposes of 
learning. In the Book of Categories^ and in that on Interpretation, there is indeed 
much refined Metaphysics, and original Philology deserving the admiration of every 
age; but these studies are much too difficult and abstracted for younger minds. If, 
however, ye are ambitious of Academical honours, ye mustne^ect all the Sciences, 
and discard all the Muses, and the Graces too, in order to pay unremitting de- 
votion to this crabbed Old Hag, which, by leadmg you 09 in .(be fFrang instead 
of tlie Right Method of study, will conduct youyrom instead of to the Trutti, 
and leave you, in the sportman*s phrase, hunting the heel all your lives. . If Uiese 
four valuable years are to be thus devoted to this Logic, all the qpening powers 
and fiaunilties of your minds will be cramped and stinted in their growth, at 
that most critical time, the spring of your lives, in which they are most capable 
of extension and enlargement The native sense, with which ye are gifted, this 
Logic will pervert The native powers of reasoning, with which ye are endowed^ 
it will defeat. Instead of opening the way to, and .fiirthering your progress in^ 
die other parts of learning, it will throw a damp upon. all genius iu inven- 
tion and vigour in putsuit, and keep you puzzling in errors and groping in dark- 
ness all your days. ^^ Logica quie in usu est,'' .says ,the Author of the Novum 
Organum, '^ ad errores stabiliendoe et fig^dos valet,, potius quam ad inqui- 
'^ fiition^n Veritatis ; ut magis sit damnosa quaip utilis.*'-r~Acid when, after your 
four-^years' labour in studyii^ Dialectica is crowned with the. desired; success 
hi ranking your names, tbou^ only alphabeticaUyj in. the Fir^ Class,"wfM 
may ye deserve to be prpnounoid Egregicj for, doubtless, ye will prove Egre- 
gious Blockheads, unqualified, to cop^ with Art or Scieqce, and uppr^pared for 
the study of the Learned Faculties^ 

Of all the studies and labows of Aristotle, who has not in this L^ni- 
versity a mone willing, admirer than myself as an Author who lived more 
dian two thousand year ago, he succeeded the worst in his Physics and Dia- 
kcticSf and for this plain reason; Because in these two. parts of learning 
he had the misfortune to pursue the Wrong instead of the Right Me* 
thodrr-the Synthetic instead /of ^e Anahftic: " Methodus," says his Editor 
Duval, ^^ est recta ratio rerum considerandarym et tractaodarum ; alia Synthe- 
" tica, que observatur ui Physica et Dialectica ; alia Analytica Synthetics^ oppo- 
f^ sita*** Tfab fondamen>«3 etror of the Peripatetic, which Imd escap^ the ^es of 
the learned, fiyr ornoy agps, was found out 1^ (Hice by. the superior aciuneo of 
Bacop, who, in his NcwOrgan^ pursue the^opposite ov Analytic Method,, and 
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which he i^commended with success^ as the event has folly proVed, to aU-souidd 
philosophers. Thus the two Logics are the reverse of each other. The Old is 
the high-road /r(ww the Temple of Truth, which Aristotle locked and left behind- 
him ! The New is the high-road to that Temple, which Bactm, after many ages 
of darkness, opened again ; and whither he invited all true philosophers toioUow 
him in the Advancement of Learning and Science increasing and to be increased 
te the end of time. 

After this short view of Dialectica which is made so indispensable on 
all 'Occasions in this New Examination, it is pleasant to read these soft and in- 
dulgent words : ^* Nilnl enim triste aut asperum molimur. Lenitad ubique con- 
^* sultum volumus^ modo, ne ea sit quae Juniorum socordiie patrocinari videatun" 
Though this University may have been hitherto ftuned for idleness, after having 
trod the dark and dreary waste again and again of these seven Books of the Or* 
ganon; truly, O Florentissimi Juvmes ! ye will have found little time for indul* 
gence in the lap of Socordia : for every step to your sorrow will prove triste et 
OBperumy and mai^a weary step will ye be obliged to take; and, still more to 
your sorrow will it turn, when ye find that dark and dreary road leading you at 
lust into the Class of Blockheads. 

Perhi^ps it may be said, iWt it is not intended the Candidates for an 
Academical Degree shall read Aristode himself (though the contrary is plainly 
implied in the sixth page) : they may learn his Log^ ftosa his ComaentatDrs. — 
What, from Smigledus, Bui^rsdicius, and others much more volumiDoas and 
obscure than himself? for wherever he is daiic, they have taken care, by their 
long-winded comments, to daiien htm the more. But when.the Author of an 
Art or Science is m, being, as this part of the works of Aristotle is, it is unworthy 
the learning, and beneath the dignity^ of an University to suffin* its members 
to draw the waters fromiany other source thanthe spring itsdf, and servflely to 
take them up after they have been polluted by tiie fing^s 4d Commentators : Or, 
perhaps it may be said, That they may learut their Logic, as the Framers of this 
Statute seem to have done themselves, from some paltry and impeifeetCompend. 
— ^And will not this miserable dhkt soon bring back ^ Scbods to the wretched 
Schemes of the Old Examination? 

Although^ involved in the admiration of their Dear DialectiGa^ and longing 
after die charms of their Old Disputations, as the Israelites dtid after the flesh- 
pots they had left behind, these hi^-trained Schoohnen totally forgot the Queen 
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of Sdences Natural Philosophy, they have condesceiided, in the abundance of 
iheir giaoe, to entertain her sister and useful handmaid Mathematic Sci* 
KNOE| QOty indeed, in their best room along with thek accomplished Dialectica 
and their othar more honoured guests of the Literje Humaniores, but in a 
side^partment by herself alone ; as they would do a vulgar mechanic with his rule 
and compass in hia hand : for, in the first place, they do not admit her into their 
suUime and mystic class. of the Literje Human iores, and, lastly, they have 
taken care to exclude' so mean and ignoble a thing from all share in the high and 
distinguishing honours they have to give ; paying her, indeed, a sort of bye- 
compUment with a ^^ proculdubio^'^ rwhich is worse than none. Alas! poor 8oli<^ 
tary and neglected Mathematic ! Considering thy Antiquity, for which, for their 
own consistency, they should have paid thee more respect, and considering all 
the good services thou hast performed for Society in all its departments civil and 
mercantile, and for Science in all its branches, thou wilt be but scurvily treated 
by an University that boasts herself the richest and the most splendid in the world. 
But^ be of good cheer. I'll tell thee the cause. Jealousy is tlie cause. We 
do not like thee here at Oxford, because thou hast heaped thy honours upon the 

head of our rival' Cambridge, and because she caresses thee in retum.^^ How 

long, Ye Oxonians, is this green-eyed jealousy to strike us blind ! 

In framing a plan of Public Examination which should lead the young Student 
to the prosecution of those studies which will aid and assist in mdcing him a scho- 
lar, such subjects and sciences should be adopted before all others, as are best 
calculated to strengthen his undertanding, to inure him to the habit of thinking, and 
to lead him steadily on in the clearestway to truth. The Mathematics are pecu- 
liarly calculated, abolVe all other studies, for this most important Academical end ; 
and, tiiou^ they are not a praxis or exemplar of Universal Reasoning, as some 
very learned men have erroneously thought, in the category of Quantity to 
which they are confined, th^ are all Light through every stage of their progress 
sion, and formed, above every other pursuit, to keep the mind of the young Stu-« 
dent clear and c<)rrec^, and to habituate it to attention^ enabling him to pursue a 
chain of reasoning with a clear and elegant precisian through every link, however 
extemled it may be. Such, independently of their vast use in their application to 
other Sciences, is the true glory of Mathematics as an Initiating Science : and 
the sagacious Framers~^of the Form of Examination now before us are surely 
smattwers in the Fint Philosephy^ that of Mind; (for I find not a word of Me* 
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taphysics or tlie Pliilosophy of Mind, any more than of Physics the Philofl<H^ 
phy of Body ;) otherwise jedousy itself could not have so totaUy blinded them to 
the Academical use and importance of this luminous Science : and, had they 
not been hood-winked by the love of their Dear Dialectica which is all Darkness^ 
calculated at every step to puzzle and confound the juvenile (mderstanding, 
leading it into error and leaving it in confusion, as it had done their own; they 
would have discarded the Old Logic and substituted Mathematics ia its xoom^ 
as a leading and honourable subject of Public Examination. 

Thus, to say nothing of the astonishing feats of this justly celebrated Sd* 
ence, in its application to the Qualities, Motions, and Affections of Physical 
Body, and in all its higher advances; had they only understood its .nature and 
use merely as an Initiating Exercise of the Mind^ they would not htfve-so neg* 
lected and dishonoured that branch of Learning, which, philosophically speaking 

is exclusively intitled to the name of Science. But, perhaps, accordkig to 

their own private and exalted views, they may be right in insulting this luminous 
Science, and excluding her from all share in the honours of Their First and most 
distinguished Class; for a spice of the Mathematics, by their cathartic power^ 
might so far clear the muddy brains of those whom, in the proiKindity of their 
wisdom, they destine for it, as to prevent them from becoming those consummate 
and accomplished Blockheads their Beloved Dialectica will, otherwise, be sure to 
make them — ^for it is semper Dialectica ; Dialectica here, and Dialectica 
there, and Dialectica every where. 

Upon the whole : this Form of a New Statute of Examination is the most 
extraordinary production that has yet distinguished, or that, I hope, will ever 
distinguish^ the Nineteenth Century; brought forth, in this age of wonders, to 
astonish the wliole learned and enlightened world ! It can never have been the 
effort of one man : it must be the result of the joint and lengthened labours of a 
constellation of men of the most lofty genius and profiiundest learning !! Their 
master Aristotle himself, with Plato aiid Pythagoras at each elbow, would have 
been totally unequal to so sublime a task ! ! ! Upon a review of the whole per* 
ibrmance — ^Whether I consider the total omission of Grammar ^ whose rules and 
rudiments it disdains — or Whether I contemplate its Meral Phibsophyj which, 
from Aristotle and the Ancients, looks down with a dignified contempt upon all 
later improvements in Morality, however Divine and all-perfect th^mayhe^^ 
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Whm I consider its loving attachment to, and its perpetual venerajdon for, all the 
dirt and darkness of the Old-School'Logic — ^When I view, with astonishment, its 
total omission of that 'JVi7/tfra/ Philosophy which hath befriended and enlight** 
ened all the later ages of Che world-^And, when I consider its treatment of Matht^ 
matic Science inshrined in a circle of light, with that ne^ect, which a thing so 
mean and servile so eminently deserves — I am lost in sublime amazement : And, 
after this wonderful phenomenon now before me has been erected into an 
University-Statute, and made of permanent use, I have only to request that one 
thing more may be done to crown and complete the whole into a stupendous 
monument of perfection and glory, namely: That the old University-Motto^ 
DoMiNus Illuminatio Mea, may be changed for one which will be more 
appropriate to its character, and more worthy of. its renown, Aristoteles 
Tenebr^ Me'je. 

There are ,other things in the paper now before me, in my mind of inferior 
consideration, tx) which others may, however, find reasonable objections : namely, 
if the Form proposed should pass into a Statute, and not prove abortive in prac^ 
tice like the last: In this great Academical concern, in which the fame and fortune 
of numbers may be eventually involved) it may be well objected, That so im* 
portant a decision of the relative merit of the Candidates should be trusted to 
Jour men, without any checl^ upon tliem ; and in case of a difference of opinion, 
to three^ and possiUy to two only, which two may be in the nomination of one, 
viz. Tlie Vicechanccllon For as to the caution, so formally and solemnly intro*^ 
duced, that the Nomination shall first be signified in Congregation — then voted by 
the Regents in another Congregation — ^then, after three days, approved or dis- 
approved in Convocation — all this, however fin? upon paper, will prove mere 
moonshine in practice. These very Formalities themselves will defeat the inten- 
tion, if intention there be any. In regard to University-Preaching, we see the 
Members of Convocation in general excluded from the pulpit of St. Mary's, and 
the money drawn out of their pockets to pay others of special appointment : and 
-may we not expect the same mercenary. game to be played in University-Exami- 
nation? ' 

( In regard to the schedule of the Three Classes, and particularly in regard 

to the First Class, there may be different opinions. As to myself, who think, 

both from the whole detail of this New Form, and particularly from thati clause 

-in the ninth pag^ ^^Casterum hs&c CaQdidatprum secundum meribi distributio ad 
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^^ profectuih in Literis Huhanioribus pracipue^ in prmta vero dasse nnici 
^* spectare intelligenda est," of which Literse Humanioi^ Dialectica is made the 
principal and mbst necessary part semper et ubique, that there can be no real 
honour attaching to the First Class, to me it is a matter of total indifference^ 
whether the names of the Candidates be placed in Alphabelkat otAex or other- 
wise. Perhaps it may be the wisest way to shuffle the inglorious herd all tog&i 
ther into one mixed and indiscriminate fold. 

But the whole is a mere Ignis Fatuus to amuse and mislead the worid^ 
and to persuade it, That we are doing something here at Oxford, thou^ we know 
not HoMr. 

These observations upon the Form of a Nov Statute On Kvaminatim sub^ 
mitted at this time to Your mature consideration, without knowing or sus* 
pecting who its particular Framers are, I beg leave to submit, witli all dtie re- 
spect and deference, to The Members of Convocation at large, with a special 
request, that Ye will honour them with a carefiil and candid perusal ; and in the 
humble hope, that they may somewhat assist your impartial judgment in deciding 
for Yourselves in so Public and Important a Concern. Let us all recollect; 
that the Statntes respecting ti^e Aristotelian Discipline, aiid the School-Disputar 
tions, however &lse and useless they may be, though obsolete are yet unrepealed : 
and, before we erect this miserable Form into a Statute and make it perpetual, 
let us be specially aware, lest it be a trap or pit-fall laid in our way, to bring us 
back again under the slavish dominion of the old Idol of the Schools, who has 
been, in' all ages, the greatest obstacle to the Improvement of Learning, th^ 
greatest obscurer of the Light of the Gospel, and the greatest enemy to the 
Purity of the Christian Faith. 

The Framers of the Scheme before me, whoever they may be, (for one 
would think that they were Schoolmen who lived more than two hundred years ago, 
ignorant of all that has passed in the literary world ever since,) appear in all re^ 
spects so totally unequal t9 the task they have undertaken — ^the Improve- 
ment or Reform of Academical Discipline ; their absurdities are so gross ; the^- 
inconsistencies so glaring; their prejudices so palpaUe; and their omissions so 
strange ; that, in perusing so extnu)rdinary a production at the present day, I could 
not, I confess, preserve that seriousness which so important a matter so imperiously 
demands. For this I crave Your pardon. I am a plain man, devoid of cere- 
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mony, blunt in my manner, and abrupt in my expression ; incapable of disguising 
my sentimait8, and apt to give th^m just as they arise upon every subject, what- 
ever they may be. My Family-Motto is Veaitatem : aikl it is my native 
iofirmity, Th$t as I l&mk, 90 must I speak- 
Before I conclude, I must call the particular attention of the Learned Body 
wbom I now address to One Important Observation. — ^The Reformation of 
Religion is the most glorious epoch of our History. To nothing but the dark 
ages, increased by the sophistical pedantry of the Aristotelian Discipline m the 
Universities of Europe, which was continued for the purpose of affording a cloak 
to Popish Tyranny and Imposition by its eternal round of puzzle in Mood and 
Figure, were the power and superstition of Papal Rome indebted for their long 
continuance: for to their Universities, the appointed Seats of Learning, Na- 
ti9i]6,,€i|if toyed i|r other pursuits, mtturtdly looked up as to their guides in religi- 
ous matters; which, being blinded themselves by a blind Logic, led them into the 
depths of error and superstition ; exemplifying the truth of the inspired apho- 
rism, " If therefore thine eye — ^the light that is in thee, be darkness, how great 
" i^ that darkness." Now, though we glory in our Reformation from Popery, 
the Aristotelian Discipline its old friend and help-mate, however obsolete, re- 
mains to this day unreformed in this University. This may be a paradox ; but 
it is no more strange than true : for our Public Discipline has not undergone a 
thorough revisal and repair for some Hundred Years. Whenever, therefore, 
this Great Work is undertaken, it should be done solemnly, seriously , and effec- 
tually ; in order that a Reformation of the Public Discipline of this Uni- 
versity may be made a fit counterpart wortliy of the Reformation of die 
Public ReUgion of the Land : and that, not by Schoolmen with the pomp of 
Learning without its power, but by Scholars, able and equal to the Important 
Task. 

A bad Reform is worse than none. Better, much better, had we been 
under the Public Discipline which obtained before the Statute of 1800, how- 
ever faulty : for that, having become obsolete, was much as a Dead Letter, and 
the Private Discipline of Colleges in some degree supplied its place. But, if this 
projected Statute should unfortunately take effect, the Public Discipline will either 
be despised, or else thrown back from the present State and Advancement of 
Learning into all the Darkness of the dark ages past 
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CoBTTocATioir IS die dtrmer rhoriy in whidi aD poiicr oiliw i alrly re- 
sides. This IS the most Important Concern upon whidi ye cm ddibeniey and 
which ye can detennine by yoor Votes: and, onkss ye exert yonrsdfes cm 
tfab great oecasiOD, not as Sdioohnen, but as Schdars^ with that spirit and in- 
dependence which become you — The Cambridge-men wfll tdl us — Th6 Uni- 
versities of DoUin and Scodand will Idl us— The very Dissenting ArnAnain 
win tell u&— and tdl us truly: That we are IXtfarA in Learnii^ aiMl IMpdSk^ 
ki Soence. 
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^' The Pomp of Learm inq without the Powee !!l" 



1 HE alterations^ that have been produced io the projected Statute on Publie 
Examination from time to time, challenge my further attention ; and the respect^ 
I owe to the Body Corporate at large calls upon. me for a second edition of my 
Second Address. I have still, however, the mortification to find that these al- 
terations are either so trivial, that they leave me little to observe in .addition to 
.what I have said before, or else so whimsical and out^o&the-way, that their in* 
congruity will strike every reader without a comment. 

At first this was intended to be the only Public Academical Examination^ 
and the whole of the Statute of 1800 was to be repealed and replaced by this^ 
It is now to constitute only the Examination for the First Degree io Arts and 
Law, and another Examination is proposed for the Second Degree, and a part 
of the Statute of 1800 is now revived : so that for the laws which are to regulate 
Examinations^ we are referred to two different Statutes, one of which is to be half<- 
dead and half-alive — what patching, and tinkering, and jumbling, and blundering !lt 

And after all l)# patch-work, the Reformation of Academical Discipline^ 
which should be one well-connected system improved in all its parts according . 
to the Advancement of Learning. in the present age, and presented before the 
eye of Convocation in one consistent Af^i^o/e, is at last only a piecemeal thing, 
lame and defective as. far as it goes^ and which goes only half the way. 
The Bachelor's Lent Determination, is an idle, useless, expensive thing : That 
ought to be totally done away, or changed for something better. In the Disci- 
pline of my own College, and at my own request, the Easter and Act Terms 
Jiave been put together into one, after the example of. Cambridge, more than 
twenty years :. This .has been followed by other Colleges with a beneficial effect, 
and should be made a part of the Public Reform. And there are other things 
which may be usefully altered or abolished, siich as the whole farrago of Qnodf 
libets, Austins, and Scholastic Disputations for s^uperior Degrees. But let all be 
ihne together in one Grand Academical Act : so that the whole Public Disci- 
pline, with the respectiye bearings and operations of each part, may be seen in 
connexion, and judged of altogether. This is no more than what the Members 
of Convocation at large, u ho form the Body Corporate, and ' who are alone 
vested with the power of giving the ultimate sanction and fiat to every Act, 
have reason to expect ; and what, neither in right nor in candour can be denied 
them. There h&s long been an endeavour, I know and lament, to draw all 



power into a Certain Place, which place I have told, and told it truly, That it 
either mistook or abased its rights^ or rather both : And, among the members of 
that place, there has long been an attempt to draw all power into the hands of a 
Chosen Few^ which, from the indifierence, obsequiousness, or indolence, of others^ 
has too well succeeded ; of whose abilities Te have now, I suppose, a specimen 
before You in the present Form of a New Statute, as Ye had in that of 1 800^ 
M hich, beside all its omissions and defects, is only a piecemeal thing, and, after 
the alterations that have been lately made in the last copy now before me, it 
is lame and defective in all its parts. — But, whilst these radical evils remain un* 
corrected, nothing grea^ or ^oa^can be (expected from the University of Oxfords 
for the Leader of these Chosen Few, whoever he may be, will take with him none 
Of the choice spirits into his house swept of all others, and garnished with learning 
according to his wish, but those that are weaker than himself; so that the.last state 
of things will be worse than the first— The* New Discipline will be worse than 
theOld. 

In this amended copy the Omission of Grammar is not supplied !! 

And, for their Morality^ the youth of this University are still to bow the 
head and to bend the knee to the Old Pag^n Idol of the Schools !!! And now. Ye 
bishops. Deans, Dignitaries, and Doctors of the Christian Religion, and of the 
Church of England Reformed^ That the stubborn bigotry of, such men (if at the 
time such men they were) should, in tliis University, ev^be reformed from the 
slavish idolatry and superstitions of Popery, is that profound and mystic wonder 
which ye should contemplate with amazement, and reflect upon with gratitude. 

To extenuate the grossness of this absurdity,, it has been suggested, That 
young-men are directed to learn all the Morality of the Ancients, in order 
that they may compare it with the Morality of the Gospel. But it is alt 
a mere invasion : for, when we consider the scanty time allotted to the ex- 
amination of each candidate, it will be impossible to go through a compa- 
tive view, upon the narrowest scalcj of Pagan and Christian Morality ; or, 
as I observed in my former Address, even to attend to Christian Morality at 
all: and this evasion will become still more obvious, when I ask, Why, for 
the same reason, are not the Physics of Aristotle to be studied by young-men, 
that they may compare them with the Natural Philosophy of modem times ? 
But this extenuating suggestion is a manifest Hysteron-proteron — ^Young meb 
are, it seems, first to learn the False Morality, tliat by it they may afterwards 
learn the True : whereas they ought first to learn the True^ and they will after^ 
wards have no occasion to trouble themselves about the False, unless they please. 

The Framers of this Statute have condescended somewhat to lower their 
Dear Dialectica^ by leaving out of the copy before me these darling words^ 
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cdjtur prac^uam beutzk rationem habere volumu^,'" upon which I com- 
mented, and also the word " Semper" from another pari^ph that I quoted ; 
which mig^t indeed he a hard sacrifice : but they have left her still, with her Mood^ 
and Figures about her, the principal personage in the Court of the Liters Hu- 
man iores, upon whom the gentle and generous Youths of this University will 
be con^pelled to wait, however crabbed and ill-favoured she may be, with a con- 
stant and patient attendance ; otherwise, so far from obtaining Ai:ademical Honour, 
they will be deprived of an Academical Degree : for, without a thorough know- 
ledge of this Dialectica, it will be impossible for them, lum*ever accomplished in 
other parts of learning, to satisfy the Examiners in Literis Human iorihus, 
which, in (dain English, i»^-7b be pluckt — and, if I were to be one of these un- 
fortunate Youths, pluckt would I be, rather than waste the prime of my life in 
Such dirt and darkness. 

' Shame, down-right shame has,; at lepgth, compelled them to edmit Natural 
PhUosaphy into their wondrous Scheme of Examination : and as wonderfully have 
tiiey disposed of it It is, it seems, a barbarous thing, unworthy, totally ilnuorthy 
of being admitted into the polite circles of Liters Human iores, or to a 
share in the meanest Academical Honours. It is, accordingly, packed off, assuch 
aQ ignoble thing should be, with that vile mechanic Mathematic Science, into a de- 
giraded party by themselves, forming no necessary or integral partof this fomous 
Examination, and considered as things of inferior account unworthy the study of 
ia gentleman or a scholar. 

Thus they have expunged the whole of that paragraph in which tbd pooi 
proctddubia^ompliment was paid to Mathematic Science, upon which- 1 remon- 
strated, and halve given her a companion, (and ohe I own worthy of her com- 
pfny,) Natural Philosophy, in order that they may disgrace them both together ; 
for, by thb acute intention, these sagacious Framers have appointed a second. or. 
der of Classes in the Schedule, for the reception of these secondary and inferior 
things, '* Classium vero Series duplex esto, quarum J^riina ad Litxras Huma- 
'' KioHES^ n/ifera ad Mathematicas et Pbtsicas Disciplinas pertinere, 
** censenda est ;'' and they have carefully provided that the highest of these 
Classes of the second order shall not insure their candidates a Degree *' QuocI 
^* si candidatus aliquis Examinatoribus in Literis Humani^oribus nbn satis- 
'' fecerit, neque uUum eo nomine in Schedula praedicta locum dbtinuert, non 
*\censendus est Examinatoribus satisfecisst^ — in plain English, he is to bt 
ph^ked. And thus a Bacon or a Newton, without being well-trained in Seho^, 
Jastic Logic, which constitutes the most considerable part of the Litera Huma* 
jsioreSy would in this famous University be pluckt, of nearly pluckt!! 

This acut« invention will make the PubUc Examination a mongrel Idnd of 
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4i^n0ttT)edvU by^usliinii^ it dowti, with its low companion, out of theibighM'iiii^ 
.oofelioiibiirible^ idto tti^iloir^v and more igtiobkv series of Classes. But' B»coh 
.mM)rl£ewtd»i!ritfe^ their foitovireris haying mafde theni a6ba;med of the Natural 
Philosophy of their Schoolike^^r ; ttnd iriiame having obliged them to adniil 
4ha;t of these Modem Philosophefs, they ttave received it at last, indeed ; but 
thejt baye kicked it out of the: drawing^-oon^ dd^wh stairs into the servalits'-hali, 
therd ftkbe-.eQt^rtaiiied With its ignobfc^ friend ^e Mathematiciy upon which, it 
happBns^ thattheiir idol of tiie LycsBum did not treat !! 

' Such ivas the giieat defectof the OU Di^f>£ile^ and soch is tlie Reform'of 
4be Nsw ? So that:die Loit \9 worse thaa the first : The New than the Old: ' 

' 'From this defect, the Old Examinations were iiaturaUy sunk into' neglect 
and contempt; by the gmdua^ Advancemeotof Learning in' modern;iinie!$; And 
the same ludical defect continuing, the New Examinations will, frotif the sataie' 
idause; soonexperience the same consequenees* Norelty may, iiideed, sbpport 
itiem et first ;. but tiottring wiQ keep Examinations alive and in vfgour" fbr any 
considerable ttme^ but a. gismrtms dEMtf&MJM^b the pursuit of Truth in its va^' 
riousavieniiesas it is [^iloscppbiteUy ^sought, aiid successively fduDd^-^in'the trea^ 
siires of the present, and dt fotunei^imes; i^matod by the Distribuf ion ttf 
J'izr/JctfiKr J9aiiMf9 liberally bestowed. 

It was nothing but this Notelty,. seconded by Authoritysthat supported t&r 
Examinations of the last six yearsf metwithstanding'the high opinio of the wH^^ 
t^: of ihe*£)llow]Bg jetter. 

^'S». The situation I hold in this Unir^irsity^i^^ 
^^ solemottve for not s^ning my name to this letter; I have iof- comnion'^itb 
*^ itiany of the Members of Ccinvot^fiod^i^eenmuchto lippr^ve inyour 
■*^ relative toitbe.New Statute* HoweiN»'):J WiibnSdst earnestly that you wobld 
^^ condescend to attend some itf the E)eamkfaitohs« ahd I' think you wblild 
^' readily admit there is nothing so defective in the comtfkm Examinatibiis as yoiiC^ 
^' suppose. Give but a fakr trial by personal attendance, and ' I am cbnvinc^edF' 
^^ you will say that no amendment is required^ Nolurmis l^atAcademia^noitrar' 
^^mutariJ^ " A Member of Convocation." 

I will first ask thi^ anonymous Member, If ** M amendment ii required^ 
where is the use of this JVeo^ &Va/ti^ef and next I cUt assure bim that I have' 
^Otendfed thdse J£xaminatton$,but without having b^^^n -at all satisfied with Ihenu 
They were vague, desultory, and superficial. The Books were construed, sai 
they had been learnt, merely from translations ; and not one grammatical V^ues* 
tion fisked. And I wiiliurtber remark, with all due respect, that had his Latin 
Sentence bee'ip formerly .applied in the Churchy ^we 'should have had no -R^fortna^ 
tion of Jleli^on ; and^ if it be now applied in the University^ we can have no Re- 
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^o 



THE REVEREND THE DEAN 



OF 



CHRIST-CHURCH, 



At length I have the mortification to learn, that the Dean of Christ-Church, 
the most extensive College in Oxford, is a Father of that anomalous produc- 
tion, called the New Statute, bom in the nineteenth century to blast the fame of 
this famous University in the estimation of Ewope. Let me entreat you. Sir, 
most earnestly, in the purest firiendship and witli the most respectful consideration, 
to extinguish with your own hand this Ignis Fatuus which you have been light- 
ing up to amuse and mislead the world ; otlierwise I shall be obliged to put it 
out with mine : and then, it will be Tour's to take care that it leave behind no 
unpleasant savour. For your Person I have a high regard, and of your Learnings 
though you have given no public testimony of it, from Reputatiofij I entertained 
a high opinion ; but I shall now think more of its Pomp than of its Ptmer : for 
there is nothing I find so fallacious as Literary Fame in the University of Ox- 
ford. Let me entreat you again and again to extinguish this false light; or else 
I will. You may make tools of your Vicechancellors and fools of others in a 
Certain Place, and you may bring all your Canons, and all your Students, and 
all Others whom you command, and range them in just order in Convocation : 
but relying, as I do and have always done, solely upon my Cause, (for yesterday 
there was not one vote from Lincoln except my own,) that Cause will, I hope, 

B 



by the votes of its Free and Independent Members, defeat all Your Influence. 
And, should it even happen, that, in this fair hope, I may, after all, be disap- 
pointed, which I cannot think ; in order to retrieve, as fieur as I am able, the in- 
jured Honour of my Alma Mater, I will cause your half-formed and mis-shapen 
offspring to stink in the nose of evety scholar in Europe. 

If 1 should not hear from you soon upon this impleasant subject, or not 
have the saiisftiction to find that you relinquish it| I shall proceed to publish 
this letter; and, having now the misfortune to know, contrary to my wish, who 
the Chief Framer of this New Statute is, I will be as little personal as, in justice 
to my cause, I possibly can, in my future Addresses to The Independent Mem- 
bers of Convocation. 

EDWARD TATHAM, 

fhom the rectory of Lincoln college, 
Feb. M, 1807. 



TO THK 



FREE AND INDEPENDENT MEMBERS 



OF 



CONVOCATION. 



One Vicesimus Knox^ a specious but superficial writer, endeavoured to expose 
this University some few years ago, by publishing what he was pleased to call 
a number of FactSy which related only to the public Exercises, Disputations, and 
other parts of the Old Aristotelian Discipline, which, having become useless by 
the lapse of Time and the improvements it had made, were neglected as obsolete, 
although continued to heJbrmaUy observed, in order to comply with statutes that 
were not* repealed, and with baths that were not annulled. This exposure was 
justly reprobated at the time, and publicly reprehended by myself as most dis- 
ingenuous and uniiBLir''^; because, however desirable and even necessary a Grand 
Reform of Public Discipline might be, as I then contended, his censure was 
bestowed solely upon what was thus obsolete and neglected, whilst he left un- 
noticed every thing of more modem invention and more useful learning which 
had been substituted by Colleges, in a liberal and beneficial manner, to supply 
the place of an antiquated Discipline, till that Discipline could be changed. 
Upon all human institutions Time has a t^'o-fold effect. It causes them to relax 
insensibly as it moves; and it renders them obsolete by the improvements which 
it makes as it advances : which effects operating together require correspondent 
reforms and renovations from time to time. And now, tliat the day of reform 
and renovation is at last arrived. Who could take the lead inMevising such a New 

« Chart and Scale of TruUi, toI. i. p. ,963—370. 
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Statute as that presented and read in Convocation on the twenty-seventh of Fe- 
bruary last, by which that same obsolete and exploded Discipline would have 
been in a great measure revived and restored to practice, to the total exclusion 
or marked neglect of more modem and useful learning : and by which the ex- 
posure above mentioned, however disingenuous and unfair at the time past, 
would be made just and strictly applicable to this University for the time to 
come. — ^Who could be the Chief Manager among the Chosen Few in fabricating 
at this day so extraordinary a production — ^And, Who was so much the " King 
^' of all the Company" as by his influence to prevail upon all that appeared in a 
Certain Place, excepting one, to sanction such a production by their votes, was a 
mystery which my penetration was unable to discover — ^At last, the Lion is un- 
kennelled ; if a Lion he should prove. 

From what occurred in the course of that Convocation too obvious to escape 
general observation, I find myself under thie unpleasant necessity of changing 
the form of my Address, and of confining it to The Free and Independent Mem- 
bers: for, as Bigotry had not forgot to exercise her imcient sway in the formation 
of this New Statute, so Authority could not forego her accustomed influence in 
securing its success, however ineffectual that influence may prove in the end of 
all, if all be not already at an end. To the dupes of the one, or to the slaves 
of the other, it is of no use to speak. It is of no use to present before them the 
deformity of the Hag witliered with old age, and the beauty of a Grace in perpe- 
tual youth, as objects of their choice, who are wedded to the former by their own 
insensibility, or by the influence of others. They alone, whose feelings are 
alive, whose judgments are unprejudiced, and whose minds are free and inde- 
pendent, are worthy of the option. To them I shall therefore address my pre- 
sent and future observations, if futiu-e observations shall be required, upon whom 
alone I can expect to make a fiedr impression : for, on tliis, as on every other oc- 
casion, all management and manoeuvre I disdain. They are sufficient, I well 
know, and more than sufficient, I fully trust, in spirit and in judgment, as well 
as in number, to revive the expiring fame of their Alma Mater, and to restore 
the lustre of her fading honours. 

Long have I been weary of the manoeuvres and servility of a Certain Place. 
The House of Convocation — the free, the hberal, the ingenuous, the indepen- 
dent Members of the Body Corporate — the House of Convocation has ever been 



my bMst and ^ory. fifow much injured then were my feelings, and how indig- 
nant was my mkid, when I observed my powerful antagonist, after all his ma^ 
nagement in that Place, not only surrounded in tliat House by the whole host 
which lie commands, but openly practising his manoeuvi-es there ? When be saw 
himself on the point of being defeated, and when he thought his darling pro- 
jecty upon which he had wasted all his time and talent, on the verge of ruin, 
what beckomngsl and crossings! and whisperings! and cmsultatiofis ! Never 
was the House of Convocation, in the solemn exercise of its chartered rights, in- 
terrupted so before ! Never was the Body Corporate in the solemn act of dis- 
charging its legislative functions, upon an occasion the most momentous, insulted 
in so public and barefaced a way ! And, that it may never be interrupted and 
insulted so again, I wish this to be considered as fi public Relmke and Reprehen- 
sion. . Of late we have heard in Convocation the nlention of ^^ the tricks of a 
'^ Common Burrough ;" and we have seen the practice. His Vicechancellor, I 
suppose, durst not interfere : and though my indignation was sufficiently high to 
ui^ me on, it was repressed by a conviction, that all such tricks (which discover 
more of the Fox than of the Lion) will prove abortive in the end ; which, together 
with an apprehension, if I began, of spmling the dinners of my unoffending bre- 
thren, held my tongue. If, however, contrary to my expectation, thb conviction 
should happen to be disappointed ; and, if by his influence and his manoeuvres, 
this New Statute, or any other thing of a similar complexion, should pass into a 
law to govern the future discipline of this University, against the will and >vish of 
&e more learned, the more ingenuous, the more independent, and, I trust, the 
major, part of the members of the whole Body Corporate, I will not fail to ex- 
pose it, as I have told him I will do, to the just animadversion, and to tlie me- 
rited contempt, of every scholar in Europe. 

But why, it may be asked, should you expose what so intimately and im- 
portantly affects the University of which you boast yourself a son ? This ques- 
tion I answer by another. Why am I thus provoked and compelled to do it ? 
Necessity has no law, and of means I have no choice. If what has been already 
done should not succeed, no other means are left of consulting, in this momentous 
concern, the interests and honour of the Alma Mater. So tliat, both in what 
I have already done, and in what I may hereafter have occasion to do, the 
. true answer is. That as it may be prudent to put a modest virgin to the blush 
by a seasonable reproof, in order that she may preserve inviolate her future cha- 
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racter; so it may be necessary to expose the ignorance and errors of a ftw of te 
sons of our common parent, that she, with all her fiunily, may not be infoWed in 
a general disgrace. 

With this view it is, and with this sole intention. That of the gr0$s abmrdi^ 
ties, of the glaring incomistencieSy of the strange ondssumSj in a word, of the 
wretched inability of tlie projected Statute (or, if you will, of another editiam of 
that wretched thing of 1 800) I have endeavoured, as, feelingly for the reputadoii 
pf my University I tliought myself in lionour and in duty bound, to convince the 
Members of Convocation at large in the First Address : and That, in the Se^ 
cond, I have endeavoured, to sho^', that this Statute, after all the correctionB^ 
and alterations, and. transpositions, it has from time to time undergone^y pre« 
sented a scheme of Discipline or Public Examination worse than the Old. These 
bumble endeavours liave, I hope, succeeded ^ith the more learned and Ind^en^ 
dent parti which is highly g^tifying to my sanguine wishes : still, after the re- 
ception it met with in Convocation, and after what passed puUicly there, what 
are we to say ? or what are we to think? or what is to be done? When we saw 
the Framers of this Statute, with their awftd I^eader at their heaid, voting for all 
the Sections which related to the First Degree, and against the la^t Section 
which related to the Second Degree, what are' we to expect in the end of all? 
The whole was an imperfect, disjointed, and miserable thing : and when this part 
is done away, it leaves nothing ^^ but a wreck behind/' I am now more con- 
founded than ever and totally at a loss to conceive what this boasted Discipli- 
narian intends to make of the University of Oxford. I now begin to think 
that this Ignis Fatuus of his will end in nothing but puff and smoke. I now 
begin to fear, that the words which were resounded in Convocati<»i a few ]^eart 
ago will prove prophetical : " Omnia ruunt in pejus : Omnis Din^ifrfina niit in 
" Nullam : Omnes Gradus ruunt in Formas : Termini ipsi — ipsum Tempus 
" ruit." Compared with the Old Discipline this New Examination I have al* 
ready proved would be in pejus: and this, -it seems, was to constitute the whole 
of our Public Discipline. Some of his associates, I suspect, have been cozened by 
the Lion's address, and I hope, at length, that their eyes are o[)ened. However 
he may affi^ct the Disciplinarian, he acts as thou^ he intended the Discipline 
of this University should be tantamount to No Discipline at all. This Statute he 
seems to erect into a Man of Straw ^ a splendid idol for the world to ga^ upon with 
vast admiration and vast expectation; whilst tlie young men of the several CoUeges^ 
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are ta be wasting their Aeademieal years, wliicb I ivpold have empLoyed in an 
assidtrotts appKcation to liberal studies in n KbenU way^ in a continued lounge, of 
sailing, and shooting, and himting, and horse-racing, in which they may ^spend 
most of their time and money, (and the more they have to spend, the less they 
iirill liave to learn,) and then go (^with empty pockets, and empty heads, and 
the empty compliment of an honorary Degree, to make room for others to suc- 
ceed them in the same useless and expensive lounge. The Public Examination, 
the only test and criterion of this Discipline, would be a vague, desultory, super* 
ficial thing, soon attended to by few, and justly despised by all. Thus it might 
be truly said, Onmis Diseiplina ruit in NuUaml All Academical Degrees 
grafted upon such a sham-examination woidd, in consequence, become mere ce* 
i^monies and matters of course p and thus it might be as truly said, Omaei Gradm 
ruunt in ¥orma». And the four academical years, shrunk into less than thirty 
months of actual residence, in which the rudiments and foundations of all the Arts 
and Sciences, aiid of ^1 liberal and ingenuous Learning should, at least be firmly 
laid, would fill up the whole extent of an Academical Education ; so that the Ittst 
part of the prediction would be nearly verified : Ihrndm ipii^—^nan Tempus ruiL 
What, then, does this great Disci[rfinarian mean to da? Does he intend to 
sink the education of the whole* University down to the standard of hie ovn 
College? Such a course of education, in which the most useful and valuable 
years of a man's whole life for all tlie purposes of learning, years which when 
once mis-spent can never be recalled, are to be tlius whiled away at the Uni-^ 
versity, may,. perhaps, be thought sufficient for the sons of some of our nobiiib^, 
and of others of great opulence, whose fortunes are already made by famfty* 
wealth or fiimily-interest, unhappily for the cause of learning, of more iufluence 
in life than literary merit. And such a course of education may perhaps, serve 
the purposes of a fashionable College swelled into importance by self-praise ; 
for *' Fashion makes a fool of all the world :" but it will never dp justice to the 
interests of good Learning, or to the reputation of the University of Oxford. 
What, in these times of internal difficulty and of external danger, will become of 
this envied Nation, if its higher offices in Clitirch and State are to be filled with 
mfen educated in such a fashionable seminary of pride and indolence! But if 
such a discipline, and such a course of education, with Fashion on their side, 
should happen to satisfy one College, all other Colleges should recollect, that 
" Ae Fashion of the world passeth away,*" and that it will become a duty the 
irtore seriously incumbent npon them to consult the real benefit and advantage 
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of the Nation, in Church end State, by a sound aitd effective DiscipUne, and to 
build tlie fair £eune of Oxford upon a more permanent and substantial basis. 

"^The Dear Dialectical to be courted and x)n% hj an eager pursuit through 
the seven books of Aristotle, is, I now suspect, nothing but a display of ignorance 
and pomp like all the rest: nothing but a piece oifaUe-^haw ^^ to make the un- 
^' learned wonder, and the learned smile." Whether there be one in all the 
fashionable College who has read and understood the Organon in greek, is a doubt- 
ful problem : and there may be few who can ; for I am told that old Westminster 
has of late lost the use of greek, as a man, once lusty and strong, by a stroke of 
the palsy loses the use of his limbs ; and that the one now hobbles on by the help 
of translations, as tlie other does by the help of crutches : and. here we are left to 
find the mysterious cause of the omissaou of Grammar, as a thing quite useless in 
the present fieishionable style of learning. Of the learning of this College a fair 
specimen may be taken from that of its luminous Head ; and of the learning of 
that Head a fiill portrait is drawn in this luminous Statute, the produce of his 
deepest erudition and most laboured study. Upon this bright occasion, well may 
the members of his College puff and boast and puff a^n ! Well may they lay 
hold of so brilliant an opportunity to vent all the wind of their panegyric ! 

But a violent affectation of Peripatetic learning has seized of late the 
fashionable College; and as Fashion, according to her whim, makes new 
things old and old things, new, this antiquated study, or the affectation of 
it, is to become the fashion of the day ; to which all real improvement in 
Philosophy and all advancement of true Learning are to fall a sacrifice. And 
here too we are left to find the other mysterious cause, why the Morality 
of the Peripatic, who, in contempt of the precepts and example of his master 
Plato, made Nature his God and her operations, and not the God of Nature and 
his providence, is, in this seat of learning, to be made more directly the sub- 
ject of our juvenile studies, than that of the eternal Gospel : though the beloved 
Apostle hath said, *^ A New Commandment I write unto you, because the 
'^ Darkness is past, and tlie True Light now shineth." This vain affectation 
has shewn itself in some extracts from the Organon, entitled Excerpta cv 
4ristotelis Organo, published In usum Juventutis ^cademia. A paltry thing. 
The extracts are not made with skilL — But why, ye devotees of Aristotle, and 
ye dreamers after his Logic, is his Organon, the sacred palladium of all your 
^^aming, to be mangled and abridged by injudicious extracts. If ye were hearty in 
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the cause, and understood what ye are abouti ye would fig^t like Liom for tiie 
integrity of every word. Ye would exclaim, The .seven books! The seven books! 
The whole seven books ! This paltry tiling is taken from the edition of the 
works of Aristotle by Buhle the Gotting^n Professor, a work of great learning 
and greater labour, but, at the present day, of small utility towards the improve- 
ment of learning, without a word of acknowledgement. The best part of it is a 
reference in the Notes, in almost every page, to Sanderson's Compend of the Art 
of LogiCj as to a key by which the reader, as the publisher himself had done^ 
is to let himself into some knowledge of tlie matter. But upon this occasion 
how came Aldrich to be forgotten.^ For the best of reasons — because what 
Aldrich knew of Aristotle he learnt from Sanderson. It was not in the frishion- 
able College, however it may affect Peripatetic learning at the present day, 
that Sanderson read his Aristotle and wrote bis Logic, but in another College, to 
an undergraduate of which I could give directions in less than half an hour, so 
that he would execute such a paltry thing in less than half a week. 

And where. Ye Sons of Oxford, is the use of all tliis pomp and affectation, 
whilst the roots of Science are left untouched ? Many of you I know well, and 
as well I know, that, in the pride of learning, ye hold them in contempt as the 
pride of ignorance ; and tliis is an aphorism to the truth of which we shall all 
subscribe — ''That the pride of learning is humility when compared with the 
" pride of ignorance." 

However great his affectation of the Peripatetic learning, and however stre- 
nuous his exertions may be to make it fashionable, the great Framer of the New 
Statute, with all tlie power he possesses, may be disappointed in his hope of 
making the young members even of his own College, men of quick sensibility, 
vivid imagination, and elastic genius, piiilosophers or logicians of the Peripatetic 
school. Should it, however, be a part of his ambition, that his young-men may 
figure in the world as accomplished Foxhunters, wliicli appears, from tlie pur- 
suits of his College, to have less of affectation ; he may entertain more sanguine 
hopes, which may be crowned in the end with more complete success. But let 
him rest assured, that, however just and sanguine his hopes may be in regard to 
this important exercise, more useful and more healthy than the Aristotelian Logic, 
they will never become tlie accomplished spoilsmen, unless he himstlf accom- 
pany them to the field, and give them tlieir finishing lesson by leading them 
in the chase. Then, I would bid '' a kingdom for a horse" to partake of the di- 

D 
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tersion : for, then, wfe should be sure to find; dnd, then, whetii^ we killed or 
not, we should be sure of sport. 

A total Reform and Renovation of the Public Discipline of this ancient 
University, according to the present State and Advancement of Learning of every 
kind, has long been the object of iny most sanguine hope. The want of such 
Reform was complained of by I/>rd Bacon, in his day, as one chief defect which 
retarded the progress of general knowled^ ; " Defectus alius nobis observandus, 
^' liiagni certe momenti, ueglectus quidam est in academiarum rectoribus consul- 
^' tationis, in regibus sive superioribus visitationiS) in hunc finem, ut diligenter 
^' consideretur et perpendatur, utrum Prselectiones, Disputationes, atque alia Ex* 
^^ ercitia Scboliastica antiquitus instituta et ad nostra usque tempora usitata, con- 
*' tinuare fuerit ex usu, vel potius antiquare, aliaque meliora substituere. — Quam- 
^' obrem, quandoquidem academiarlim instituta plerumque originem traxerint a 
^' temporibus hisce nostris baud paulo obscurioribus et indoctioribus ; eo magis con- 
^ venit, ut examini denuo subjiciantur." With a view partly to such a Reform, that 
great literary character wrote his Instauratio Magnay to which the world is indebted 
for all modem ithprovements in science, recommending tlie Advancement of Learn- 
ingy in a concise but pertinent Epistle to the special care of each of our Universities, 
lind encouraging them by these words in the conclusion of his book De Augmentis 
Scientiarum : ^' Sane, cum nobis ante oculos proponamus temperum borum sta- 
** tun^, in quibus Litene jam tertio ad mortales videntur rediisse ; et una diligen- 
** ter intueamur, quam variis jam nos inviserint instructs^ prfesidiis et auxiliis : 
*^ qualia sunt ingeniorum nostri temporis complurium acumen et sublimitas : exi^ 
" mia ilia monumenta scriptorum veterum, quae veluti tot faces nobis pnaelucent : 
^' ars typographica libros cujuscunque fortune h(Hninibus larga manu suppe- 
" ditans : oceani sinus laxati, et orbis ex omni parte peragratus, unde expe- 
*^ rimenta priscis ignota comparuerunt, et ingens accessit naturali bistorise cumu* 
" lus : otium, quo ingenia optima in regnis et provinces Europse ubique abun- 
" dant, cum negotiis minus implicentur homines, quam aut Graeci aut Romani — 
" proprietas denique ilia inseparabilis, quae tempus ipsum sequitur, ut Veritatem 
^* indies parturiat : haec inquam, cum cogitamus, non possumus non in eam 
** spem animum erigere, ut existimemus, tertiam banc Literarum periodum duas 
" illas priores apud Grtecos et Romano^ longo intervallo superaturam." 

This recommendation and encouragement of that truly great philosopher 
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have been entertained and acted upon by our Sister-University with good effect : 
and, surely^ in this respect, she is irorthy the imitation of our own. But the men- 
tion I felt myself obliged to make of Cambridge has, I understand, given offence 
to some of the sons of Oxford. — I could poison thee, thou green-eyed Jealousy, 
I could poison thee, and lay thee dead for ever, as I will do this wretched Sta- 
tute; for it is my most sincere and cordial wish, that there subsisted a liberal 
correspondence and communication, and a friendly intercourse, not only between 
our two English Universities, but between all Universities, for the benefit and ad- 
vancement of universal Learning, conducted in the spirit and benevolence of univer- 
sal Charity : the want of which is particularly complained of by the same learned 
and illustrious character, as a defect which greatly retards the progress of science. 
^^ Alter defectus, quern observo, altius paulo quam pnecedens ascendit. Queiti- 
'^ admodum enim doctrinarum progressio, baud parum in prudent i regimine et 
'' mstitutione Academiarum singulanim consistit; ita magnus ad hoc cumulus 
'^ accedere possit, si academiie liniverste per totam Europam sparsie arctiorem 
^' conjunctionem et necessitudmem contralierent. Sunt enim, uti videmus, multi 
** ordines et sodalitia, qu», licet regnis et spatiis longinquis disjuncta sint, tamen 
'' societatem et tanquam fratemitatem inter se ineant et colunt; adeo ut habeant 
" pnsfectos, quibus omnes parent Et certe, quemadmodum natura creatfrater- 
*^ nitatem in iamilfis, artcs mechanicas contrahunt finaternitatem in sodalitiis ; un- 
** ctio divina sup^inducit finaternitatem in regibus et episcopis ; vota et regulae 
'^ conciliant fi*atemitatem in ardinibi]» ; eodem modo fieri non potest, quin in- 
'^ tercedat fratemitas illustris, et generosa inter homines per doctrinas et illumi- 
''^ natioues, quandoquidem Deus ipse Pater luminum nuncupetur." De Augm. 
Scient lib. ii. 

The writer of Strictures en the New Statute^ Sfc. has charged the Rector 
of Lincoln with " vilifying Aristotle fi-om a deep-rooted prejudice against him ;" 
and strongly insinuated, that he is unduly prepossessed in favour of the works and 
philosophy of Bacon. 

In bringing this charge, he mistakes, I fear, both Aristode, and Bacon, and 
the Rector. He seems ill-acquainted with tiie sentiments of the last in regard 
to the great master of the Lycseum ; who, though he cannot speak of hiitk in the 
hyperbolical style of many of hift numerous commentators, editors, and some of 
his compend-makeps, who call him Primus Mortalium ^c. entertains, indeed, a 
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^' hrgh (iegi^e of veneration and respect for the man who," according to the age in 
^^hich he lived, '^extended the empire of science beyond its former limits/' by the 
exertion of his own philosophical genius, in critical^ political^ and indeed in moral, 
science; but whose chief merit consists in digesting and transnlitting to posterity 
the learning and philosophy of the Pythagorean, Platonic, and other Ancient 
Schools, (though the more ancient and more valuable, either escaped his notice, or 
his notice of them has been lost ;) however ipagisterial and severe be may be in 
exposing the errors and absurdities of their philosophy, in order to make way for 
the establishing of his own, equally erroneous and absurd : as is egregiously and 
ludicrously manifest in his Physics, and many of his other works. So that the Rec* 
tor can willingly subscribe to the just encomium of Buhle, his last very learned editor, 
which comprehends a principal part of the merit of Aristotle. " Etenim fuit is, 
^^ quem vere dicas cognita et perspecta habuisse, literisque cousignata ad posted- 
'' tatcm transmisisse, fere omnia qusB ed atate scitu digna et erant et videbantur.'- 
But Aristotle the philosopher was the contemporary and friend of Alexander the 
conqueror : and the philosopher Aristotle followed the example of the conqueror 
Alexander. The master and the scholar, in their different lines, were actuated 
by the same ambitious views. As the one destroyed all other kingdoms and 
empires, in order to establish his own monarchy: so the other levelled all systems; 
and philosophies, to build up his own upon their ruins ; and, as the one affected 
an universal monarchy, the other affected an universal philosophy. We are; 
however, obliged, in gratitude, to confess ourselves indebted to the Peripatetic for 
the act of bringing forward the philbsopliies of the Ancients, though for the pur- 
pose of exposing them ; otherwise they had been totally lost, as those of the Grecian 
philosophers, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Leucippus, Democritus, Parminedes, and 
others, still more ancient and more valuable, unfortunately have been. 

That Aristode was ^' an acute and consummate Mathematician^ appears 
more clearly from his Analytics than any of his other works, which contain the 
philosophical rationale of that all-^rfect science ; but which, as a logic, is inap- 
plicable to all other parts of learning which cannot partake of its scientific perfec- 
tion. And, though we have no works of his professedly upon Grammar^ any more 
than on Mathematics, that he was an exquisite Philologist^ versed in. all the deep 
philosophy of language beyond the fathom of the common. Grammarian, as well 
as a deep Metaphysician, the Rector has acknowledged in the eleventh page of 
his First Address ; '^ In the book of Categories and in that On Interpretation 
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'' tfiere is mudi refined Metaphysics and origbai Philology deserving the admi^ 
^* ration of erery age." And^ if the writer of this article, will honour him with 
the reading of The Chart and Scale ef Truths he will find repeated proofs of ve- 
neration for the name of Aristotle as an accomplished sdiolar, and a ^h ap« 
probsjtion of some of his works : however, in justice to the philosophical progress 
of the different kinds of Truth as thc^ became the subjects of his discussion, he 
was obliged to condemn the use or the abuse of odier parts of his works, partir 
cularly of the Organon, as^ they affect and retard the Advancementof Learning io 
this distent age : so that, instead of charging the Rector with ^' holding up to um 
^^ merited ridicule and contempt every thii^ which is at all connected with his 
^^ name from a deep-rooted a&tipaliiy and early prejudice/' this writer may aUow 
the truth of what he has said respecting Aristotle in another, part of that same 
page, ^' who has not in this University a more willing adourer than myself, as an 
" author who lived more than 2000 years ago/' 

It is properly, therefore, to the Antiquity of the works of Aristede ftlsely un* 
derstood, and of the works of other ancient autiiors, as the itanioftii of philosO" 
pby and the modeU of our academical discipline, in the present age or in any i^, 
that I object: at the same time thai I acknowledge with Ixrd Bacon the value> 
of the monuments they contain, of which I hope the University will always make 
a proper use by a proper degree of cultivation. But this Antiquity which the 
{Schoolmen venerate and esteem as contaimi^ the maturity of learning, I ocmsir 
der only as containing the i^oorance and inexperience oi ita youdi : for the worid 
waa then young, and now is old ; and, as it. grew^ in years, it ^ew in learning of 
one l:ind or another. *^ De .^otiquitaie autem opinio,, quam homines de ipsa fo- 
^^ vrat, negligens omnino est et vix verbo ipsi congrua. Mundi enim senium et 
'^ grandssvitas pro antiquitate vere habenda sunt, qum temporibus nostris tribui 
<< debent, non juniori letati mundi qualis apud aatsquos fiiit. lUa enim letas re^ 
<< spectu nostri, antiqua et. major; respectu mundi ipsius, nova et minor est., 
'^ Atqiw^evettt-queniBflmodma m^ rerum humanarum notitiam et maturius 

^ judicitim ab homine sene expectamus quam a juvene, propter experientiam, et 
^' rerum, quas vidit et audivit et cogitavit, varietatem et copiam; eodem modo 
'^ et a nostra letate majora multo quam a {nriscis temporibus expectari par est ; 
*' utpote setate mundi ^randiore, et infinitis experimentis, et obaervatiombus aucta, 
'' et cumtilala," Nov. Org. lib« i. As Aristotle and Alexander were rivals for 
fisune, though in different ways, the lattear, in his day, may be allowed to have 
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been as eminent in arms, as the former could be in arts. The one had cultivated the 
art or science of war, by which he subdued the World, as the other had cultivated 
the arts and sciences, by which he enslaved the Schools of Europe. If the fitther 
of the latter, and afterwards he himself, had not improved upon the military dis- 
cipline of the age in which they lived, by introducing into their armies better 
tactics and implements of war, they would not have triumphed over the Asiatic 
Monarchies and the Grecian States ; nor would Alexander, aft^r defeating myriads 
of Persians on the plains of Arbela, have gloried in being " The Conqueror of 
•' the World.'* Yet, however improved above that of contemporary powers, the 
military science and discipline of the Macedonians, in the course of time, sub- 
mitted, in their turn, to the still hi^ier improvements of the Roman legions ; and 
the empire of the world was, in consequence, translated from Macedon to Rome. 
By strict analogy of reason, the science and discipline of Aristode should liave 
given way to similar improvements in science and discipline : and, why they did 
not, perhaps some adequate causes may be assigned. One cause may be found 
in the unparalleled desolations made by war throughout Palestine, Egypt, and 
Europe, upon the fulfilment of the prophecies in the awfid catastrophe of the 
destruction of the Jewish State and Temple, and the subsequent historical events; 
which rendered all study and improvement in Science impracticable for some 
ages. And, when the second period of learning commenced at Rome, and was 
continued under Augustus and other Emperors for about two hundred years, the 
imitative and degant Arts were the chief objects of cultivation, to the ne^ect of 
all the Sciences, which came from or through Greece, as their terms and lan- 
guage sufficiently proclaim. Another cause may be found in the Papal Hierarchy, 
which, when she became corrupted, '^ loving darkness rather than light, because 
*^ her deeds were evil," first abused the works of Aristode by her commentators, 
and then perverted them to the support of her corruptions, erecting the Dialec- 
tica into the fallacious instrument of all her frauds and errors. And thus patronized 
by the Popes, and supported by the interested bigotry of their Bishops and Clergy, 
Aristotle took and kept possession of all the Schools in Europe. And a third 
cause may be found in the vei^ institution and discipline of these Schools them- 
selves ; which, from a blind and inveterate attachment to the learning and logic 
of Aristotle, were unfriendly and adverse to all further improvements in learning 
and science. '^ In moribus et institutis Scholarum, Academiaruih, Cdllegiorum, 
'^ et similium conventuum, quae doctorum virorum sedibus et eruditionis cultune 
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** destinata sunt, omnia progressui Scientiarum adversa inveniuntun Lectiones 
^^ enim et exercitia ita sunt disposita, ut aliud a canMitis baud fticile cuiquam in 
*^ mentem veniat cogitare et contemplari. Si vero unus aut alter fortasse judicii 
" libertate uti sustinuerit, is sibi soli banc operam imponere possit; ab aliorum 
" autem consortio nihil capiet utilitatis. Sin et boc toleraverit, tamen in cape* 
" scenda fortuna industriam banc et magnanimitatem sibi non levi impedimento 
^^ fore experietur. Studia enim bominum in ejusmodi locis in quorundam autbo- 
" rum scriptis, veluti in carceres conclusa sunt, a quibus si quis dissentiat, con- 
*^ tinuo ut bomo turbidus et rerum novarum cupidus corripitur." Nov, Org. 
lib. i. And so it happens, from one or other of these causes, or from all toge- 
ther, that, although States, Kingdoms, and Empires have been obliged, through 
all the periods of history, as we see them obliged at this. vei*y moment, to submit 
to Improvements in Arms ; some of these Universities, or some of their proud 
Leaders, are, from the same invincible bigotry, even in a country where that 
Hierachy is broken, insensible to all Improvements in learning and science. 

We may pore over ancient authors in this seat of learning, and in the course 
ofreading ancient history, the most useful and instructive part of ancient learning, 
our attention may be arrested by the history of Alexander, the battles which he 
fought, and the victories which he won; and, compared with that of contemporary 
potentates, we may justly admire the military discipline of this great hero of anti- 
quity, but whom I call the hero of a young, that is an early, age. > But, after all the 
Imprmements which have been made in after-ages in the instruments and lart of 
war, particularly since the invention of gunpowder which caused a total revo- 
lution in that art, hi consequence of which in\provements kingdoms and. empires 
have been destroyed and raised ; should a prince or potentate with his marshals 
and generals, still pursue the Macedonian or even the Roman discipline and art 
of war, the most bigotted and besotted the veryest Schoolman among us wduld 
not hesitate to pronounce them mad, and the nation of that prince or potentate 
would soon experience the effects of that madness in its subjugation. The inven- 
tion of the art of printing had an operation in learning similar to that of gun- 
powder in war; and of late years there has been as great improvement in tlic 
one as in the other. Why, then, should we think with more respect of Aristode 
as a philosopher, than of Alexander as a conqueror ? Why should we not judge 
of the tutor and his learning by the same rule, by which we judge of the pupil 
and his war&re. Of both with as high a veneration and respect as ever ye will. 
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according to the times in which they lived ; but ndtfaerof the one nor of the other 
as rules and examples for the present age. — But School-bigotry is the most 
obstinate, obdurate^ blind, perverse, self-conceited, and, notwithstaodiag all its 
pomp, the most ignorant, thing in all the world. 

Had not our naval discipline, our naval tactics, and the naval hal»ts of our 
brave tars, arrived at a state of improvement above that of other naitionsi we 
should not conquer and command the world at sea : and, if the present discipline 
of the French armies had not excelled tliat of the Austrians and Russians by the 
intr6duction of new improvements, the important battle of Austerlitz would not 
have been won by the former, nor lost by the latter. It was the same predomi- 
nating cause which lost the fatal battle of Averstadt to the Prussians, and won it 
by the French : and, if the present Russian annies do not change and improve 
their military tactics and art of war, so as to be equal at least to those of the 
enemy, which, I hope and trust, is doing or else already done^ all our sanguine 
hopes will be disappointed. Otir new Alexander, however personally brave, will 
never rival the glory of the oW. 

If, then, the testimony of all history, ancient and modem, proclaim the 
wonderful effects of Iwprwemmt in the art of war ; and if we have seen in our 
<Mim. day these same effects disposing of the &te of nations ; similiur Improocmcnts 
of literary discipline, and of the means and instruments of Science, must ever 
rale, by parity of reason, the fate and success of Learning in all it branches. 

For tfie improvement and practice of military discipline and the art of war, 
natimial iaslitulions are, with wise policy, establishing in this kingdom : and 
where^ I ask the sons of Oxford, ought improvements in literary discipline and 
sci6tioe to be made and kept alive, but in our Univenuties, the national institutions 
of universal Leammg and universal Teaching? Without these improvements, 
suooessively pursued according to the times, Universities would be, in a national 
view, as they were in the dark ages, nothingy or worse than nothing — the patrons 
of Error, instead of the promoters of Truth — the seats of indolence and igno- 
rance, affecting all the pomp of Learning, but possessing little of its power. 
Without a constant view to these improvements, the College of Christ-Church 
might as well have remained the Abbey of Osney, and the Monks of the one 
would have been as useful to tlie public as the Students of the- other; and, if we 
may form a judgment from the instance of Friar Bacon, much more usefiiL It 
IS time that all Universities, as some are doing, should entirely shake, off that 
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that blind attachment to antiquated errors, and that exclusive love of ancient 
lore, which have too long kept, and in Oxford seem disposed to keep, the Arts 
and Sciences committed to their care and nurture, in inglorious chains. 

Thus there is a. bigotry in Learning, as well as a bigotry in Religion ; and, 
however the former in our Universities might retard and obscure the light of Truth, 
it could not hinder it from breaking out in some comer of the globe. Strong and 
vigorous understandings have sprung up, either unshackled by Scholastic Disci* 
pline, or else repulsive of its rules, which, in tiiese latter centuries, have broken 
the chains by which Science was imprisoned : and, now that she is set at liberty, 
she is making, and will make, rapid advances in Improvement throu^ all her va- 
rious provinces, in contempt of all the indolence, indifference, and insensibility 
of Oxford. And, had they been left to shift for themselves in the wide world at 
large unfettered by these chains of bigotry, forged by their appointed guardians 
and perpetuated by the practice of a scholastic logic, the liberal Arts Mid Sci- 
ences woukl have made advances still more rapid and beneficial to mankind : a 
conclusion which may be fiurly drawn from the more rapid and successfol im- 
provements of the Mechanic Arts. It was fortunate for these, including all the 
manual arts, occupations, and manufactures; and, most fortunate indeed for 
this nation, which they have enriched strengthened and adorned, and enabled 
not only to save itself among the wreck of others, but to hold out ti benevolent 
hand to the support of falling monarchs, that with their Invention and Improve- 
ment our Universities, particularly Oxford, had no concern: for, had tha^ 
cankier-wprm its Logic (thfeDear,Dialectica)once got among them, it would have 
withered and destroyed ail those shoots aad^cions of oiu* wealth and greatness, 
which have spread their fhiitfal, luxuriant, and productive branches to tlie remot- 
est comers of the globe. 

All these usefol and wonderful inventions, and their gradual improvements, 
were tlie produce of vigorous and active minds, undebauched, by Logic, as tliey 
discovered themselves in all the different ranks and occupations of society, inge- 
nious in investigating, indefatigable in searching, and dexterous in executing; 
And most fortunate it proved, at last, for the liberal Sciences and the higher 
departments of learning, that these more successful Inventions and Improve- 
ments did not escape the discerning eye of Bacon, or evade the reflection of his 
pregnant and comprehensive mipd. From the contemplation of this more im*' 
proving and flourishing state of the Mechanic Arts, he rose, by a sublime 
analogy, similar to that by which his disciple Newton ascended from the motion 
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of Projectiles to. that of the Planets, to. a view of the Sciences imprisoned in 
Universities and stagnating in the Schools. His active and inquisitive genius 
examined into the cause of this difference between them — of the advancement 
of the one, and of the stagnation of the other. This cause he discovered to consist 
in thie different Methods of their cultivation. The Sciences and other studies he 
found taken by Universities from Aristotle and the Ancient Grecians in a state of 
supposed perfection; and cultivated by his syllogistic Logic, which kept them, as it 
found them, in all the errors of their youth and inexperience, without descendmg to 
new discoveries, or further investigation. And, as Aristotle made all Philosophy 
subservient to his Logic, tliese Sciences were founded more in false notions and 
feeble opinions, than in truth and nature ; by which they were entirely adapted for 
the purposes of disputation, but devoid of practical use, and incapable of advance- 
ment or effect. Hence Scholastic learning took its character, which consisted in all 
the trick and dexterity of disputation, by which ancient errors and unfounded 
opinions were sanctioned and confirmed; without any attempt at real improve- 
ment, which it imperiously and authoritatively discouraged*. The Mechanic 
Arts he found, on the contrary, grounded in truth and nature, mean and hum- 
ble in their beginnings, and cultivated by a silent, gradual, and painful investiga- 
tion into that trutli and nature, advancing by slow but sure steps fix>m experiment 
to experiment, from discovery to discovery, and from invention to invention: from 

^ ^<, EC de ntilitate Sciendaram aperte dicendam est ; sapientiam istam, quam a Gnecis potis- 
^< simmn hansimas^ paeiitiam qaandam scientie Tideri, atqae habere qqod proprium est paeroram ; 
'^^ lit ad garriendnm prompta, ad generandmn Inirafida et immatuiy^^ sit Controretsiaram enim 
<< feraz, -opernm effoeta est Pneterea, si hujasmodi sdentie j^aue res mortaa non assent, id 
<^ minimeTidetar eTeotarnm faisse, qnod per multa jam ssecalaiistt Tenit; nt illiB snis immotae fere 
<< haereant Tcstigiis, nee incremenia genere hamano digna sumant : eo Qsqae at ssBpenamero non 
^< solam asserdo maneat assertio, sed etiam quaestio maoeat ^naestio, et per dispntadones non sol. 
^< Tatur, sed figatnr et alator ; omnisqae tradido et sacidessio disciplinaram repnesentet et ezhibeat 
^< personas ibagbtri et auditoris, non inrentoris et ejus qni uiTentis aliqnid ezimiom adjiciat. 
^< In artibas autem mechanicis, coQtrariam ereqire Tidemas : quae ac si anrsB cujusdam Titalis 
<< forent parddpes, qnoddie crescunt et perficinntor; et in primis aathoribus mdes plerumque et 
<< fere onerosaB et informes apparent, postea rero noTas virtu tes et commoditatem quandam adipi. 
^' scuntur, eo nsqne nt cidas stndia bominum et cupiditates defidant et mutentnr, qnam ills ad 
'^ culmcn et perfectionem saam pervenerint. Philosopbia contra et sdendae intellectuales, statua- 
<^ rum inorc, adorantur et cdebrantnr, sed non promoTentar : qnin etiam in primo nonnunquam 
^' authore maxime Tigent, et ddnceps degeneraat Nam postquam homines deditidi facti sint, et 
<< in nnins sententiam (tanqnam pedarii senatores) coierint, sdentiis ipsis amplitndinem non addont^ 
^^ sed in certis auUioribus ornandis et sdpandis serTili offido funguntur.*' De Aug. Sdent. 
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a number and variety of whifib experiments discoveries and inventions, by accu- 
rate observations, jT^i'^a/ rules were formed, which constitute tJie "mions Arts or 
Mysteries of civil life. This Method of Cultivati<m, as rational in its conduct 
as successful in its effects, instead of wedding men to systems and opinions as phi- 
losophically false, as they were held to be logically true, gave an impulse to ge- 
nius and a spirit to invention, which taking fire from one mind to another was in- 
creased by emulation ; and the Arts which were produced from mean and obscure 
beginnings, advanced fix>m improvement to improvement, till they became like a 
blaze of light and splendor. This improvement of these Arts, which has been 
still more rapid and successful since his death, told him the reason why the Sci- 
ences and higher parts of Learning, by being divorced firom nature in their origin 
and stinted in their growth by a false mode of cultivation, were incapable of mak- 
ing a similar progress in their advancement and utility*. 

From this comparative view, this great man^ who has been justly styled the 
^' Father of Philosophers," laid the foundation of that immortal work. The In- 
stauratio Magna, consisting of two parts. The first, intitled De Augmentis 
Scientiarumy takes a survey of all the several departments of learning, History, 
Poetry, Philosophy, Physics, Metaphysics, Natural Magic, Mathematics, the Hu- 
man Body, the Human Soul, Learned Experience, and the Invention of Arguments, 
points out their deficiencies, and prescribes the several ways and means by which 
they are to be supplied, for the solid use and efficient advancement of learning, 
wd for a grand restoration and promotion of all kinds of knowledge. The se- 
cond is entided Ntyoum Organum Scientiarumj which consists of two parts; 
The first, which is preparatory to the second, r^noves the false notions which 
pgsaess the mind, either from the false theories and opinions of philosophers, 



t ¥ Capiada etiam smit sigoa ex incramentit et progressibns philosophiarum et Bclentianmi. 
*^ Q^m eaim in natura fandata sant, creaeant et augeatar : quae auiem in opinione, Tariantur non 
^' angaatiirt Itaqne si istae docifinae plane instar plaatae a stirpibas suis rernlsae non easent, aed 
^< tttaro «atiiraB adhaererent, atqne ab eadem alerentor, id minune cTenturnm fuisaet, quod per 
^^ annos bh niiU^ jam fieri Tidemas : nempe, at scientiae snis haereant reatigiis, et in eodem fere 
^' statu maneant, neqne augmentnm aliquod memorabile snmpserint ; quin potius in primo anthore 
*^ mazime floruerint, et deinceps declinaverint. In artibas autem mechauicis, qnae in naturae et 
*' ezperieatiae luoe fundate sunt, contra ercnirc yidemus : qnae (qnamdiu plaoent) veluti spiritu 
^^ quodam repltftie, eontinuo regetant et crescuat ; primo rudes, deinde commodae, postea ezcul- 
^^ tc et perpetuo aact«." Not. Org. lib. i. 
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from perverted devrKm&tratiocis, or from too hi^ an opimon of the powen of the 
human understanding. The mind being thus purged cumI prepared, the second part, 
which professes to be a New Logic called the ** Art of interpreting Nature," 
by a moi« perfect use of Reason, and the true helps of the Understanding, and 
by a hew way of working with the mind, is calculated to conquer the difficulties 
and obscurities of Natore. This new Logic differs from the old or conunon 
Logic, in its grounds or principles, in its method ^reasoning, and in the ends at 
which it aims. In laying the grounds and principles of the sciences, it begins 
deeper than tiie common logic, and brings those things to test and proof, which the 
other takes only upon trust Instead of acquiescing in the immediate information 
of the senses aiKl the first notions of tlie mind, and of borrowing the principles of 
the Sciences from the Sciences themselves, which is like taking a man's own 
word instead of seeing the thing yourself, it enters every province of the Sciaioes 
with the authority of a judge, and examines tlieir principles till they become ab- 
iwdutely dear and positively certain. When the Jirst prindpks or foundations 
of the Sciences are thus firmly and securely laid, (for it is alymys to be kept in 
mind, tliat of Principles there are two kinds, Primary Frindpies, or grounds 
and foundations, and JSecof^dary Principles^ or Forms and Axioms, the want of 
which distinction has caused great errors in philosophy,) this new Logic rejects 
demonstration^ by Syllogism according to the common Logic which takes little 
notice of Induction, but flies immediately frxnn the senses and particulars up to 
the highest generals in a short and predpitato way ; and it institutes « course of 
accurate and experimental Inductiany which doses with nature, enters into the 
very essence of things, and terminates not in tvords, but in works. And thu§ 
the common order of reasoning is absolutely inverted : for, instead of flyiiKg up to 
generals at once as into castles-in-the-air without foundations, from which the 
common logic discharges all its noisy artillery of idle disputations ; and, instead 
of producing words in the place of works, the new Logic, from a firm foundation, 
raises propositions by degrees from general to more general, till at last' it arrive 
at the most general, which are Forms or Axioms constituting the certain and infal- 
lible Rules of useful and substantial truths, and producing works instead of words. 
Tliis true and legitimate Induction^ which he derived from his observations 
upon the progress of the Mechanic Arts, constitutes tlie main part of the No- 
vum Organum of Bacon, .to which all the other parts are only preparatory and 
subservient. Observing that the Mechanic Arts were primarily indebted to experi- 
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ments patiently and repeatedly made upon many different subjects as they exist 
in nature, and to observations accurately taken and judiciously applied ; and then, 
tiiat, after excluding whatever was found repugnant, anomalous, or contra- 
dictory, the general Rules were formed and improved from time to time by fur- 
ther experiments, observations, and conclusions ; he applied a similar process to 
the Sciences. This Induction is the most difficult and important part of Logic. 
• ^ At in forma ipsa Inductiouis et judicio quod per earn fit, onus longe maximiun mo- 
^' Temus. £a enim de qua dialectici loquuntur, qute procedit per enumerationem 
^^ stmplicem, puerile quiddam est etprecario conqludit, et periculo ab instantia 
^' contradictorid. exponitur, et insueta tantum intuetur, hec.exitum reperit. Atqui 
*^ opus est ad scientias . Inductionis forma tali, quae experientiam solvat etse- 
^^ paret, et per exclusiones ac rejectiones debitas necessario concludat Quod si 
^^ judicium illud vulgatum dialecticorum tam operosum foerit et tanta ingenia 
^' exercuerit; quanto magis laborandum est in hoc altero, quod non tantum ex 
" mentis penetralibus, sed etiam ex natune viceribus extrahitur." Bacon Inst. 
Mag. And, as the Principles. and the Method of Reasoning of the New Organ 
are different from those of the Old; so also is the End produced, which are 
not materials for disputation, but arts for use ; not principles in show, but 
principles in truth; not specious arguments, but effective works. " Nam huic 
^f nostrse scientiaB finis proponitur; ut invenientur non argumenta, sed artes; 
*' nee principiis consentanea, sed ipsa principia; nee rationes probabiles, sed 
^^ designationes et indicationes operum. Itaque ex intentione diversa diversus 
'^ sequitur effectus. Illic enim adversarius disputatione vincitur: hie natura 
" opere." , Ibid. 

Thus, this new logic teaches the mind a new way of working in finding 
Forms or Axioms, totally different and indeed opposite to tliat taught by the 
old, in the Interpretation of Nature. 

What is first to Nature is not first to Man. Nature begins with Causes 
and ends in Effects. Man begins with Effect Sy and his philosophical investiga- 
tions should end in Causes, Again : Nature works by general Laws: Man is 
found in the world surrounded everywhere with particular Effects, with which he 
has to encounter. By many experiments and trials and repeated obsei-vations 
upon particular subjects, in which many acts of judgment and nice distinction 
are employed, his reason finds out these Causes and General Laws, which are 
hidden, from his immediate and naked view. These General Laws are Truth 
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and Knowledge^ and the r%bt jaTeeitiijition of them is tnia Philoi^pkjf. Hmot 
right invesd^tioQs Bacon calls *^ Dcww m frc ah HSf which are potantiaUy Scicnceflf 
^^ and Philosophies themselves.'' Nov. Org. Aph. Ixix. lib. 1. 

The end oi Philosophy is to increase the kfwwiedge and the pm)tt of nan, 
50 as to ^Tohle him to find out the laws of Naitiire> or of the Grod of Nature^ 
aad to produce effiscts for his own advantage. The Form of any thing is the phy-> 
akal or effective act by whidi it exists ; and tlie discovery of Forms is to ac** 
quiie at once the knowledge and the power : for, after finding out hef laws, men 
can apply them in practice! and thus equal Nature herself so far as their condi- 
tion allows, by Art or Science. And this is the true Philosophy of Art or Sci^ 
ence. The investigation of Forms or Axioms, is^ therefore, the principal thing 
in the Improvement of the Sciences, affording at once the thecMretical Axiom, and 
the practical Rule : and on the discovery of them depends the perfection ctf Phi- 
losophy in the Interpretation of Nature. Thus the whole process of finding these 
Forms or Axioms, and of discovering the causes of things, Lord Bacon, with strict 
propriety, calls ^' The Int^retation of Nature," which consists in deriving 
Axioms fix>m Experiments, and then in instituting new Experimehts fiom Axioms*r 
And this, as fiu* as it can be given in few words, is the doctrine of his New Organ. 

This was the natural Logic by which Solomon, who lived before the invention 
of the artificial Syllogism, increased his wisdom, by an indeiatigaUe investigation 
into the truth and nature of things. '* It is the glory of God to conceal a thin^ 
*^ and the glory of the king to find it out" This is the vast business of Philosophy 
and Science, which distinguishes the scholar firom tlie peasant — a work, as Bacon ob- 
serves, not to be attempted by eoery onCj nor to be executed by am/ (me ; not to be 
accomplished in a ^ngle age^ but in a succession of agts\ not at the expense of a 
prvoate individualy but at that of ^Mc bodies and communities at large: for 
*^ God hath placed the world in man's heart, yet cannot man find out the work 
^* which God worketh fi*om the beginning to the end." Which aphorism of So- 
lomon will find an admirable comment in these words of Bacon. " A perfection 
^^ nem literarum hoc ipsum spectat, ut nihil inveniaturin ^obomaterise, quodnon 
^* habeat parallelum in globo crystillino, sive intellectu." De Ang. Sc. lib. viii. 

The general prevalence of that feise and preposterous idea, that the Ancient 
Sciences as well as the Ancient Arts, had arrived to an acm^ of perfection 
which could never be surpassed, has in all ages been the fatal enemy of philoso* 
phy, and an invincible impediment to their advancement. Thus a few ancient 
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^ilosophers, sod ttiey not tbe beet of the Ancients whod^ works are lost, havk 
heea hoiden ia t lort of sacred TefieratiDii as men whose abilities were literally 
transcendent : whereu, living in younger dfeys, their knowledge and experience 
were ccmsequeiidy inferior to those of modem philosophers, who pursued ^ 
better method of investigation^ and a surer road to truth*. And, even in these 
our older days, Arts and Sciences are few and weak in comparison of what 
may be discovered as the world still grows older; if liberal works, and proper means 
of Improvement sn instituted and encouraged* Hitherto wrong measures have 
been pursued in the business of philosophy ; arguments instead of experiments ; 
reasoningB instead of observations ; speculations instead of inductions : and the 
true method of raking Axioms and ascending to Forms, which would discover 
new woria, and be productive of new eflfects> has been generally neglected. To 
set Pliilosophy fitee of ail these obstacleSi and to give her every fkir and liberal 
advantage, the miiid should not only be purged of prejudice, notions, and theories ; 

^ «< Noa tidetmr hottiaibas ant alieHa fides, aut indushia propria, circa scientias hactehm 
^ iklidtar illaiisie ; praraeriim quain et in demoastratioaibus et in cs^peiimentis adhud cognitb, 
<< param nt pnesidU. .£difidaia aatem hujUB aniTcn'si, striuituni saa, intellectai hutnano, t^ontemA 
<< planU, instar labyriotlii est ; ubi t^t anbifua Tiamm^ (am fallace« rerttm et signorma rinilitttA 
<< dines, tam obtiqnae ct implexe naturarum spirae et nodi, undequaque se osteDdnnt : iter autemi 
<^ sab incerto sensns lumine, interdum affulgente interdnm so condenle, per experientiae et remm 
*^ particularinm sjlras, perpetuo fadeadam est. Quinetiam duces itiaeris (ut dictum est) qui ee 
^' offernnt, et ipsi impHcantur ; atqne errorum et erranUnm numemm augent. In rebus tam duris 
<< de judicio hominum ex ti propria, ant etiam de felicitate fortuita, desperandum est : neqne ^m 
*< ingeniornm quantacnnque ekcellentia, aeque expertendi alea saepins repetita, Ista tlncere ^ueaf. 
<^ Vestig^ filo r^genda sunt : omnisque via nsqne a primis ipsis seiisuum perccptionibuS5 ^^^ **^ 
*^ tione munienda. Neqne luec ita accipienda sunt, ac si nihil omnino tot secnlis, tantii labotlbttS 
*< actum sit : neqne enim eornm quae inyenta sunt, nos poenitet Atqne antiqui certe ih iil^ qmm 
'^ in ingenio et meditatione abstracta posita sunt, mirabiles se yiros praestitere. Verum) qnemad* 
<< modum sascnlis prioribus, cum homines in narigando per stellarum tantum bbserrationes cursnm 
*^ ^rigebant) reteris sane continentis oras legere potuerunt, aut ftiaria aliqua minora et mediterranea 
'^trajicere; priusquam antem oceanus trajiceretur, et noTi orbis regiones detegerentnr, necesse 
<< fnit, usum ecus nauticas, ut ducem tiae magis fidum et certnm, innotnisse : simiU prorsus ratione^ 
<< quas hncnsqne in artibus et scientib inrenta sunt, ea hujnsmodi sunt, ut usn, meditatiotte^obsefA 
<< Tando, argnmentando, reperiri potuerint i utpote quae sensibus propriora sint et comnMiBlbni 
<^ notionibus fere subjaceant : anteqnam yero ad remotiora et occuUiora naturae liceat appdlere^ 
<* aecessario reqniritnr, nt melior et perfectior mentis et intellectus humani usus et adoperatio 
<< iatrodncatnr." Inst. Mag. Pra^f. 
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but, to avoid the errors of the Ancients^ it should join the act of experimenting with 
the act of reasoning, in the collection of a fund, of materials for the service of 
Philosophy. A History of Nature, collected with diligence, judgment, and fi- 
delity, and digested and arranged into a lucid order, affording materials for a 
right method of experiments, is therefore the first office of Philosophy. From a num- 
ber of experiments, accurately made with just distinctions and exclusions. Axioms 
would be formed which would produce effects, and would open the way to new 
Experiments, which would produce in the same way still higher Axioms, pro- 
ductive of still higher effects. These Axioms derived from sound Induction are 
not the vagi^e notions of Aristotle, but the very Pimers and Laws of Nature, by 
which things physically exist, are governed, and produce effects. 

This Inductive Logic of the Novum Organum is planned with vast ability, 
prosecuted with great diligence and acumen, delivered i^ith great perspicuity, 
and exemplified with much particularity of example and detail: and should be 
made a leading subject of Academical Education. It is the true doctrine of rais- 
ing Forms or Axioms from particulars as, they exist in Nature, by the first prin- 
ciples of knowledge, which Forms or Axioms constitute those secondary principles 
which are tlie great causes* or criteria of truth in science. And, this is the proper 
business of philosophy, advancing by an ascending and descending scale — ^from 
Experiments up to Axioms, and from Axioms down to new Inventions^ 

Whatever Aristotle may have said in general of E/o-ay wy?;, in the twenty-third 
chapter of the second book of the Prior Analytics, or in the first chapter of the 
first book, and in the nineteenth chapter of the second book, of the Posterior; or, in 
the twelfth chapter of the first book of Topics ; or, whatever general idea he may 
have given of it, either in the seventli chapter of the first book, or in the third chap- 
ter of the sixth book, of the Nicomachean Ethics: it was only a vague and 
superficial conception of the Inductive LogiCy as instituted and established by 
the philosophy of Bacon, Though he analyzed Syllogism with vaat labour in- 
genuity and particularity of discussion, he neglected Induction which is its only 
true and genuine foundation, contenting himself with litde more than the mention 
of its name, and with a vague description of its use and office : and that he never 
descended to the philosophical analysis of it, as Bacon afterwards did, and as he 
had done of the Syllogism, is manifest from his own words in the twelfth chapter 
of the first book of Topics : "Of two kinds of Dialectic reasoning— one is In- 
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<< duction, the other Syllogisin. What Syllogism is, has been before expl^ed/^ 
viz, in the Categories, Interpretation, and Analytics. ^' Induction is the progres- 
" sion from Singulars to Universals," where he only gives this vague account 
of it, accompanied with a trifling example, without saying or doing jmy thing 
more afterwards *. From the whole of his works, Analytical, Topical, Moral, 
and Physical, it is clear that he was veiy imperfectly acquainted with the true 
use or philcusophy of the Inductive Organ. And from a remarkable passage in 
the fourth chapter of the first book of the Nicomachean Ethics, it is clear that 
he never put it in practice in the formation of his Axioms or Principles, which 
were gratuitously assumed without any accurate examination f. 

If the writer of the Strictures above mentioned will read the Instauratio 
Magna with close attention,, he will soon discover that the Induction of Bacon 
is a very different thing from the Eirayuyn of Aristotle, and that the latter did 
not understand this justly *^ boasted science/' He built the Syllogism upon 
Mathematical ground, with vast labour and expense of study, into tlie superstructure 
of a fruitless and unproductive Logic, before Induction, the necessary ground-work, 
had been found and firmly laid : and from this fundamental defect, many ages after 
supplied by Bacon, the Organon of Aristotle is a vast and splendid monument of 
folly, a castk'in-the-airy which may uivest the Schoolmen, its proud and lofty in- 
habitants, with the vain show of learning without its use ; of which I will leave 
them in the full and unenvied praise. 

Had Aristotle lived after our illustrious countryman, he might have ^' abso- 
'' lutely begun where Bacon left off;" he might have completed his Logic into a 
grand and useful system, and have made it the great instrument of universal 
science : for it would not have escaped his penetrating eye, as it has that of the 
purblind Schoolman, that, till the Principles and Axioms of Truth are formed by 
sound Induction, Syllogism can only be, as it has always proved, the instnuhent 

* Xfn ^iXio-dou fnara rw Xvytn ttSti rw haXiKrtxm. Ef » h ro fAtf, ivayvyti* to it, avXkoyi&jM(, Km 
0V%kty%trfMOt fuf n trvft nfunu w^ortfof, "Ewwyiym h n tun rm luAmn^tt in t» k»9oX« i^»kf * a2or, o rn 

. + Mil Xa»Sayrr« V i^a^y 4r* Im^^wvn o2 ovo rwy a^x^ 'KxtfWt «" •» •«•* toj «px^* *> r»f «•* TtKwtw 
fffOf » T«To xoi iftTW, •arorffw »«o tw «f x*^« ^ •*'• ''•^ »PX»5 trw « o^. *l^«rif ir ry r^fcy owo tm «9Xo9irtff 
ivi TO vipflK* n owMtaXif. A^KTior /u» y«p AHO TON FNnPIMnN. Toi/ra *i hvtw<i, T« ^19 yof ^y, t« 
h amXu^, Ifffi U9 ilfUF yi ofxrwf AHO TQN HMIN FNOPlMnN. — a^x^ ya^ to itr ntu ii t«to ^imto a^ 
%wtmi, iJw wfttiv^mk nr hmu See Analyt. Post. lib. i. cap. i4. 

H 
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of error. " Syllogismus ex propositionibus constat, propoBitiones ex verbis, ver- 
" ba notionum tessene sunt Itaque si uotiones ipsae (id quod basis rei est) con- 
" fusae sint et temere a rebus abstractas; nihil in iis quae superstruunter est fir- 
" mitudinis. Itaque spes est una in Inductione/' Nov, Org. lib. i. And, 
after this Induction has been soundly instituted, scientifically conducted, and 
successfully concluded, his philosophic mind would have soon discovered, that 
his Syllogism could be of little use in the investigation of truth, or in the ad- 
vancement of learning ; whatever use it might be of in the communication by 
discourse. This Lord Bacon fully saw, who has given us a just and summary ac- 
count both of the Aristotelian Logic, and of his own. " In Logica vulgari opera 
** fere universa circa Syllogismum consumitur. De inductione vero Dialec- 
" tici vix serio cogitasse videntur, levi mentione eam transmittentes et ad dis- 
*' putandi formulas properantes. At nos demonstrationem per Syllogismum 
*' rejicimus, quod confusius agat et naturam emittat e manibus. Tametsi enim 
*' nemini dubium esse possit, quin quas in medio termino conveniunt, ea inter 
" se conveniant, (quod est mathematicae cujusdam certitudiniS :) nihilominus 
*' hoc subest fraudis, quod syllogismus ex propositionibus constet, proposi- 
" tiones ex verbis, verba autem notionum tesserae et signa sint Itaque, si no- 
" tione^ ipsae mentis male ac temere a rebus abstractae et vagae, nee satis definitse 
" et circumscriptae, denique multis modis vitiosae fiierint, omnia ruunt — Induc- 
" tionem censemus eam esse demonstrandi formam, quae sensum tuetur, et natu- 
" ram premit, et operibus imminet ac fere immiscetur, Itaque ordo quoque 
" demonstrandi plane invertitur. Adhuc enim res ita geri consuevit; ut a sensu 
" et particularibus primo loco ad maxime generalia advoletur, tanquam ad polos 
" fixos, circa quos disputationes vertantur ; ab illis caetera per media deriventur : 
" via certe compendaria sed praecipiti, et ad naturam impervia; ad disputationes 
" vero proclivi et accommodata. At secundum nos, axiomata continenter et 
" gradatim excitantur, ut non nisi postremo loco ad generalissima veniatur : ea 
" vero generalissima evadunt,' non notionalia sed bene terminata; et talia quie 
" natura ut revera sibi notiora agnoscat, quasque rebus haereant in medullis." 
Inst. Mag. 

The Induction of Aristotle, if Induction it can be called, was a vague and 
hasty thing, confined to the mere enumeration of a few particular instances, ill- 
chosen and ill-examined, without marking aU the contradictory instances, when any 
one would vitiate tlie Axiom to be raised. It was nothing more than raising ge- 
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neral notions by imagination or conjecture, from which medimns were drawn by 
which syll<^m displayed its fictitious arguments and long-winded disputations. 
How totally different from the experimental, the gradual, the operose, the guarded, 
Induction of the Novum Organum ; accompanied with all the just purgations and 
preparations of the mind, and with all possible assistances of sense, memory, and 
reason, necessary for the accomplishment of so philosophical a process, as that of 
forming Axioms, and gradations of Axioms, which are the great arbitiors of all 
scientific Truth ! 

Thus the Aristotelian Logic, in the search of Truth and in the Interpretation 
of Nature, began at the wrong end, and pursued the wrong Method of Cultiva- 
tion : in consequence of which Learning and Science were at a stand for many ages. 
The Schoolmen contented themselves with disputing about what was known, or 
rather about what was only supposed to be known, as they would do at this day, 
if one would let them ; and entertained themselves in the indulgence of their false 
notions and vain imaginations, which pampered their ignorance and satisfied their 
indolence, instead of looking into Nature, and seeking after Truth, 

The Schoolmen are certainly the most curious i^ace upon the earth. One 
of the very best works of Aristotle is his Natural History of Ardmals; and, had 
he been now alive, he might have outdone himself by presenting the world with an 
accurate history of his own illegitimate child, that extraordinary animal the School- 
man, found existing at the commencement of the nineteenth century, in the most 
enlightened part of Europe. He might have taken the Ziem, if a lion he should 
prove ; and, in him, he might have delineated and portrayed the whole of this dis- 
tinguished race : and such a work would have been his master-piece. The race is 
almost at an end : confined to a small but splendid spot, adorned with gorgeous 
palaces and solemn temples of vast magnificence. Like the lion in exteriors, the 
species has a grand and pompous appearance, but without his heart. Unlike him 
too, it disdains to dwell in dens and caves of the earth, and affects imaginary ha- 
bitations in the air, from which it looks down with proud contempt upon all terres- 
trial men and things. Instead of groveling upon the ground, and searching after 
truth and knowledge by painful experiments and laborious investigations, it mounts, 
by an elastic spring, into the region of air-built mansions and baseless visions ; 
from whence it pours out volumes of self-created notions and airy imaginations, 
about which it would wrangle and dispute for evermore. All patient and sober in- 
quiry into nature and the causes of things it contemptuously disdains, and launches 
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at once into the hi^est universals^ ivhich teitQinftte at odce itt abstract notions, 
which have no existence but in its own disteofipered bnun. It has an invincible 
prejudice and partiality for the productions Of antiquity, however obsolete or so* 
phistical ; and, instead of making its own notions square with the works of na- 
ture, it wrests the works of nature to make them square with its own notions. 
Things that are adapted to the use and accommodation of human life, are be* 
neath its notice : and, instead of enriching society with new arts and usefiil in- 
ventions, it is employed in idolizing the works and names of some men, and in 
cramping and enslaving the minds of otiiers. And, Ihou^ the proudest of all 
others, on certain occasions, it can be the tamest animal in the world. Upon the 
tvhole, though it may a£fect the visage and exterior of the Lion, it is more like 
the race 

(the most pompous and sonorous line in Homer,) both in sound, and sense, and 
habitation. 

But, to bring the question between the two Logics — that of the Old Orga- 
non, and that of the New Org^um, to a full and final issue ; let us view them 
in their operation and effects upon Learning and Science. They both profess to 
be Instruments to assist and direct the understanding in the search of Truth, 
and its communication : and the feirest judgment may be formed of the value of 
each by the success of each, which is the most infellible sign of their use and im- 
portance : '^ Inter signa nullum magis certum aut nobile est quam quod ex fru* 
^^ ctibus. Fructus enim et opera inventa, pro veritate philosophiarum velut spon- 
*^ sores et fidejussores sunt" Nov. Org, lib. i. Of the fruits and effects of the 
Organum of Bacon, through all the fields and provinces of Science, since the 
publication of that immortal work, proo& have arisen so illustrious and so abundant, 
in his own works, and in tliose of Newton, Boyle, Locke, and oUier philosophers of 
our own country, and in the works of the philosophers of other nations ; that it is as 
useless, as it would be impracticable, to bring them forward. It will be sufficient 
to say, without the danger of being contradicted, that, from this monument of 
human genius, infinitely more improvements in Learning and discoveries iti Sci-- 
ence have been made in two hundred years, than were made from the Organon 
of Aristotie in two thousand. 
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Ai he could not make hh^ Logic the servtat of Philosophy^ Arbtotle made 
l%ik»ophy the slave of his Logic, wliich, by that Lo^c, instead of promoting 
and enriching he corrupted and abused. ^' Qui Philosbphiam naturalem dialectica 
** suacoiTupit; quum mundum ex categoiiis effecerit; animie human®, nobilissi- 
'' mse substantias, genus e^ vocibus secundte intentionis tribuerit; negotium den- 
^ si et ran, per quod cotpora subeunt majores et minores dimensiones sive spa- 
'' tia, per frigidam distinctionem actus .et potential trans^rit; motum singulis 
^' cbrpcMibus unicimi et proprium, et, si participent ex alio motu, id«aliunde mo- 
'^ veri, asseniedt; et innumera alia, arbitrio suo, nature rerum imposuerit; ma- 
^< gis ubique solidtus quomodo quis respondendo se explicet, et aliquid reddatur 
^ in verbis positivum, quam de interna rerum veritate. Quod etiam optime se 
'^ ostendit in comparatione philosophiae ejus ad alias philosophias, quse apud 
'^ Gnecos celebrantur. Habent enim homoiomera Anaxagone, atomi Leucippi 
^' et Democrid, coelum et terra Parmenidis, lis et amicitia Empedodis, resolutio 
'* corporum in adiaphoram naturam ignis, et replicatio eorundem ad densum He- 
'^ racliti, aliquid ex pbilodopho naturali; et rerum naturam et experientiam, et 
*^ corpora sapiunt : ubi Aristotelis pbysica, niliil aliud quam dialecticae voces pie- 
^^ rumque sonet; quam etiam in metaphysicis sub solenniore nomine, et ut v^affB 
*^ scilicet realis, non nominalis, retractavit. Neque illud quenquam moveat, 
^' quod ui libris ejus de animalibus, et in problematibus, et in aliis suis tractadbus, 
^^ versatio frequens sit in experimentis. Ille enim prius decreverat; neque expe- 
" rientiam ad constituenda decreta et axiemata rite cQilsuluit ; sed postquam pro 
*^ arbitrio suo decrevi^set, experientiam ad sua pladta jtortamcircumducit, et cap- 
^* tivam; ut hoc etiam nomine magis acci>sandus ^t, quam sectatoresejusmodemi 
^^ (scholasticorum philosop'horum genus) qui experientiam omnino deseruerunt'* 
Nov, Org. lib. i. The Natural Philosophy and Astronomy of the Peripatic, stand 
in his works at this day as shining momiments of the value of his Logic; which 
are not only curious but truly comical, when read at the present tune, and com- 
pared with the modem improvements in these sdences. And, as the chief Framer 
of the Statute under consideration intends the young members of his College to 
be peripatetic philosophers as well as Ic^cians : to relieve the heavy hours they 
are to waste in reading over again and again the seven books of the Organon, he 
should, indeed, indulge them, when he does not take tbera out a fox-hunting, with 
the reading of this part of his works ; in order that the dulness of the former may 
find some relief in the ludicrous entertainment they cannot ftil to meet with in tlie 

I 
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atter. After reading all his sarcastic strictures, all his magisterial corrections, and 
all the barbed satire ^rhich he employs, in exposing the errors and absurdities of 
other philosophers, and in levelling their systems^ in order, " postquam cseteras 
'^ philosophias, more Ottomannorum erga fiutres suos, pugaacibiis contentionibiis 
" trucidasset,*' to erect his own upon their ruins : it is truly comical to read hi* 
now dark and dogmatical philosophy, cmnparing it as you gp along with the en- 
lightened Philosophy which sprung up from the Organum of Bacon. In this piece 
of comedy I have sometimes indulged myself; wliich is, indeed, the only use to 
which this part of his works, however magnified and extolled by the old School- 
men, can be applied at the present day : and, if it can be turned to any use 
at all, I cannot see why our present Schoolmen should be ashamed of it; 
for I dare venture to pronounce it of as much value as th^ Organon itself. 

Very different were the disposition and conduct of Bacon from those of 
Aristotle^ and with a very different eye did he view the works of the sages of 
Antiquity. ^^ Quod ad placita antiquorum philosophorum, qualia fuerunt Pytha- 
'^ gone, Philolai, Xenophanis, Anaxagone, Parmenidis, Leudppi, Democriti,. 
*^ aliorum; (qu® homines contemptim percurrere solent :) non abs re fiierit paula 
** modestius in ea oculos conjicere. Etsi enim Aristoteles, more Ottomannorum,. 
'' regnare se baud tuto posse putaret, nisi fraties suos omnes contrucidasset ; ta- 
** men iis, qui non regnum aut ma^sterium, sed veritatis inquisitionem atque 
^' illustrationem sibi proponunt, non pcrtest non videri res utilis, diversas diver-. 
*^ sorum, circa rerum naturas, opiniones sub uno aspectu intueri. Neque tamen 
'^ subest spes quod Veritas aliqua purior, ex illis aut simiUbus theoriis, speranda 
^' ullo modo sit. — Interea juvabit philosophias discrepantes, yeluti diversas ua- 
*' tursB glossas perlegere. Optarim igitur, ex vitis antiquorum philosophorum, 
" ex fasciculo Plutarchi de placitis eorum, ex citationibus Platonis, ex confuta- 
'^ tionibus Aristotelis, ex sparsa mentione quae habetur in aliis libris, tarn ec- 
" clesiasticis, quam ethnids, (Lactantio, Philone, Philostrato, et reliquis,) opus 
** confici, tum diligentia et judicio, de antiquis philosophiis." De Aug. Sci. lib. iii. 
And, how different were the two philosophers in respect to the use and emolu- 
ment of sdence ! The one, by undervaluing and despising the works of otlier 
philosophers, and by making the Sciences slaves of his Logic, stopped the pro- 
gress of Learning — The other, by striking out new ways of improving philo- 
sophy, opened the road to the advancement of Learning and extended the em- 
pire of man over the works of Nature. 
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To. express the difference between the Old and the New Logic in a few 
words — ^Aristotle made all Philosophy subservient to his Logic — Bacon made his 
Logic subservient to all Philosophy. . The Grecian sacrificed at once the End to 
what should only have been the Means : The Englishman adapted the Means to 
tii6 slow but certain acquisition of the End. 

Had, however, the analytical genius of the great Peripatetic philosopher ap- 
plied the vast powers of his understanding to the strict, close, and laborious bu- 
siness of Induction, as those of Bacon were, and not wasted them upon Syllogism 
alone ; instead of producing a phantastiAd and sophisticated Philosophy himself, 
after destroying that of others, and instead of shutting up the temple of Truth by 
his Logic for many ages * ; he would have thrown it open, at an early period of 
the world, to the philosophical^cultivation and improvement of all future times : 
and thus, he would have obtained a le^timate right, to be considered as the 
great Founder of Learning, though not its Finisher, by all the Universities of 
£urope; and he would have been justly hailed, by the passing generations, 
throu^ all succeeding ages, as the universal benefactor of mankind. 

But, 7%e Strictures of a JiiUmher of Cimoocatum have drawn me into a dis- 
quisition, which will sound, I doubt not, as rank jargdn in the ears of the Framer 
or Framers of this Statute : this will, however, be only to pay them home in their 
own coin; for to me their Aristotelian Logic, and their Scholastic Disputations, 
have sounded as the rankest jargon for more than twenty years. 

The present system of Examination is entirely ag^nst the Examinee ; 
whereas it should be entirely in his favour. The line to be pursued should be 
clearly drawn ; dist young-menmay dtttiodly know what they have to do. Even 
the Classic Authors should be fixed and ascertained : and every other part should 
be settled with the greatest accuracy and precision, and confined to what will be 
most useful and advantag^us to the Examinee ; who should be encouraged and 
led on by a generous spirit of Emulation, and not goaded on by the illiberal 
dread of being pluckt. 

* *< Ex phikMophiis btb Grecorfim et demadonibiu earum per parlicalares scientias, jam per 
'' tot annonuii spatia, vix naum experimentum addaci potest, quod ad hoBiDnm fttatum levandum 
'^ et jorandam 8pectet| et philosophis Bpecalatioaibus ac dogmatibui vere acoeptam referri poesit«" 
Not. Org. Ub. i. 
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The present is a contest, in the commencement of the nineteenth century, 
between the Schoolman and the Scholar; to try and determine — ^WhiBtfaer this 
famous University is to be thrown back into all the ignorance, sophistry, ^d 
dogmatism of the dark ages past : Or, to advance witli the luminous discoveries 
and philosophical science of the advancing age, improving and to be improved — 
Whether Oxford is to figure, for the century to come, as an Old-woman neglected 
and despised by all the world, fruitless, barren, and unproductive ; Or, as a Vir- 
gin in the bloom of beauty caressed by all the world, adofned with every elegance 
and accomplishment of the age in which she lives, prolific of every useful and 
ornamental production, that can endear c(omestic, accommqdate social, and anbel- 
lish civil, life ; going on from improvement to improvement without restrain^ or 
limit ; and possessed of renovating and peirpetual youth. 

And now. Ye Members of Convocation, men of erudition, genius, taste, 
and independence, ye cannot hesitate in your choice llnd determination. B^f 
your leave, tlierefore, and by your kind assistance, I will put a candle to this 
4ian of Straw ; and the blaze shall not be that of an Ignu Fatuus, but that of a 
more real and substantial flame, which will reduce it, as it deserves, to dust and 
aslies : in order to clear the ground for the erection of a new, useful, and sub- 
stantial building. But, there is a " Lion in the way." I feel myself, I con- 
fess, more of the sluggard than of the coward : a Lion is my crest ; Truth is my 
motto ; and my shield a Cross ; and, in the cause of Truth, and of the Cross, 
thou^ I stood alone, I could vanquish fifty of sudi Xioos : for it is not I tliat fight for 
the Cause, but the Cause that fights for me. " Magna est Veritas, et pnevale- 
* " bit" And now, that I have the happiness and satisfaction to feel myself sup- 
ported by The Free and Independent Members of Convocation, 
men of Honour as well as Learning; in such a Cause, we shall go on conquering 
and to conquer, though there were five hundred in the way. 

But a Clamour will be raised — I lieed not Clamour — ^The voice of Truth 
will cry me up, though the voice of Men may. cry me down. ** 

EDWARD TATHAM. 

FROli THE E8CT0KT OP UITCOLN COU.EGI9 

A% 34, 1807. 
Prints by Natluuitel BUis, Oxford. 
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And what: After all the lahour of the Mountains, is the Public Discipline of 
the University Reformed, to be reduced, in all tlie variety and extent of Learning 
over which it should preside, to One Examinatim; and that of Half an Hour? 
The Examinations, it sewns, are to bepn at ten o'clock, and six Candidates may 
be examined in a day : so that little more than that sliort and fleeting period 
can be allowed to each, if each is to have a fair and equal proportion of the 

time. 

And now, as another proof, in addition to the many I have already given, 
of the weakness and fiitility of the projected Statute, let us see what itself injoms . 
to be done in this oritical half-hour. 1. The Rudiments of the Christian 
Religion are, in the first place, to be examined, and the Examiners satisfied, 
that they have been soundly inculcated, and that the foundations of Religion are 
firmly laid : for this part of the Examination is m$ule, as to a certain extent it ought 
to be, a sine-qud-nm. In doing this, some portion of the Gospels are to be read 
and construed in their original Greek, and tlien interpreted; and the questions which 
may arise upon such interpretation are to be discussed. 8. The Articles of the 



Church of England are next to be produced, and questions proposed upon the 
doctiines which they contain, which questions are to be solved by appeals to 
texts in Scripture. These Articles are thirty- nine in number, every one of which 
rests upon many different authorities of Holy- Writ. 3. The Evidences of Reli- 
gion Natural and Revealed are then to be canvassed and discussed—^ most ex- 
tensive, various, and complicated part of learning — An examination fit for a Bishop ; 
though the Morality of the Gospels be totally omitted ! 4. Then come the Liter.e 
HuMANiOREs, consisting of the two learned languages the Greek and Latin^ 
tongueSy in which the Candidate is to be well, and ought to be grammaticatbf^ 
examined : to m hich are idded Rhetoric and Moral Philosophy ^ to be learned 
from Ancient Authors in one or both of these dead languages ; and also the 
Dialectica of Aristotle contained in the seven books of his acroamatic Organon* 
5. Six volumes are next to be produced, thr^ 4^ Greek and three of Latin 
Authors, and these of the higher order, for this must surely be the meaning of 
tiie words '^ tres ad minimum Scriptores Grssci et Romani melioris sevi et no- 
^' tae :" each of which authors the Candidate is to read and construe, and to an- 
swer all critical and historical questions ; out of which number the Organon of 
Aristotle is specially excepted, because in that great and difficult work the Can- 
<Iidate is to be diligently examined in the preceding artide. 6. He ia nfext to 
prove himself to be a ready master of the Latin Tongue by reading an English Au* 
tkor extempore into Latins or by translating it with his pen. 7: Then come 
the Mathematics, A Science of vast importance, variety, and extent; but 
without any rules, restrictions, or directions relating to it. 8; And, lastly, the 
Elements of Natural Philosophy, which must certainly mean the Prin-^ 
cipia of Newton^ unless they mean the Elements of Aristotle, contained in his 
eight books Katuralis Auscultationis, sive De Principiis Naturaiibus. 

If the fVamers of tliis Statute, after all the alterations, corrections, and 
Htmendments it has undergone, really and sincerely intend what it literally pix>^ 
fesses, they have found full employment, in the depth and variety of their leamr 
ing, for this critical half-hour, which must certainly be the most luminous pe<- 
riod of time since light was created or time existed; otherwise it could not dis* 
cuss such a variety and extent of learned subjects, so as to enable the four Ex*' 
aminers to form an accurate, satisfactory, and decisive judgment of the merits 
and proficiency of a Candidate in all these eight departments of leaining. And 



Enminers must be as luminous as the period itself, to see in so short a 
time not only iktfitU knoi^edge of each Candidate in ail these departments, but 
^so to distinguish %ith accoracy and precision the comparative knowledge of a 
great number. According to my conception, the thing is not only impractica* 
ble, but totally impossible: and the Examiners must be bold as well as luminous 
to cope with a thing so impossible to be done. 

And thus, in addition to the gross absurdities, to the faring inconsistencies, 
«id to the strange omissions, of this projected Statute, after all the changes it has 
experienced, I now beg leave to call your serious attention to this seed of destruc- 
4ion inherent in itself, as to a full and final proof, How unequal its Framers are to 
the arduous task they have .undertaken. 

But, though sudb an Examination can be no fair criterion of a young-man^s 
abilities or proiidency in learning; however contemptible m itself, it may be mis* 
^ievously decisive of his present reputation and fiiture fortune. Impressed with 
this awful consideration, no young-man of generous disposition, sanguine hope^ 
and sensible heart can appear before his judges, when he knows that his fate is 
to be decided in half an hour in which he cannot have time or opportunity to 
display himsdf, without an agitation of spirits and perturbation of mind, which 
cannot be allayed in half -an hour. Let him come ever so well prepared or duly 
qualified, he cannot shew what he is; for he will not be himself: and, if the 
College Tutors attend (he Elxaminations, they will soon unanimously declare tliis 
to be the case. The Examiners will be still more perplexed and distressed^ 
though in a different way : for, however keen^sighted they may be, they mUI find 
it totally impossible to form, finom the Examination of half an hour, any adeq^ate 
judgment of the qualifications of a Candidate, if he were ever so collected, though 
that judgment was to be sin^e, and without a 'reference to any other* How then 
will they be puzzled and embarrassed in forming judgpients in so short a time^ 
which are to be exacdy and accuratdy compared in a niunber of particulars^ 
in order that the Candidates may be classed with justice and precision accord- 
ing to their respective merits? I have said it is impossible. 

But, is the authority of all the Doctors, and of. both the Proctors, and of 
all the Masters to be delegated to Four in this momentous concern, without a 
check or control upon them? If this is to be the case^ where will be the 



use of your Public Professors^ of your Fellows of Colleges^ and of your Re^ 
gent Alastersy wliose more particular duty it is to superintend and to manage 
die Public Discipline of the University, nhen four men are to dispatch the 
whole business in half an hour ? This will be a most inddent and io^orioua 
surrender. 

These four Examiners, vested with all power, should be possessed of all 
the Justice and impartiality of Minos, Rhadamanthus, and iEacus ; otherwise 
they may dispose of the Academical honours, if honours they should be, notwith^ 
standing their oath, just as favour or affection may prevail : for there is a clause 
in the Statute provided exactly for the purpose. " Caeterum quod ad Lit£Ra& 
''. Human lOREsetMATHEMATiCARUM SciENTiARUMet Phtsices Ele^ien* 
^^ TA attinet, Examinatoribus liberum esto quemlibet Candidatum in hisce uni- 
^^ versis, vel in aiiqua parte horum (prout ipsis satius vbum fuerit) examinare/'^ 
Under the shelter of this accommodatang clause, these four Examiners may practice 
with each other whatever collusion, and play among the Candidates whatever 
tricks, they please : and, had they not been prohibited by a clause lately introduced^ 
which must meet with the approbation of every impartial mind, from examining^ 
Candidates of their own Colleges, who might perhaps be their own Pupils, it is 
easy to fi>resee with what names the First Class would be chiefly filled* Stilly 
notwithstanding the introductign of thb other clause, a wide door is left open for 
trick and collusion. By this accommodating clause, an Examiner may shew off 
a Candidate to whom he is partial to tlie greatest advanta^, by selecting those 
studies in which he is prepared as the subject of his Examination, and by 
omitting others of winch he may be ignorant : and he may as easily suppress 
the merits of another Candidate by an opposite conduct Beside all this trick 
and collusion in respect to tlie Candidate, this clause leaves the Examiners at full 
Uberty to deal with the Arts and Sciences just as they will, to select^ neglect^ 
or to omit what they please : and the direct intention of it seems to be, that. Ma-^ 
thenuttics and particplarly Natural Phiiosophy^ which the Framers of the Sta- 
tute were compelled witl) difficulty and reluctance to admit at all, and which 
after admitting they have degi*aded and dishonoured, may be either neglected or 
omitted by the Examiners. But it is manifest, that this hal'^hour Examination 
is only intended to shew off the superficial learning of the members of some par-- 
ticular Colleges, in order to gain a vain applause, and to maiatain a fashionable 



estimation. ^ Will such an Examination be worthy of the University of Oxford? 
Will the honours resulting from such an Examination be deserving of acceptance? 
and, Will being plirckt by such an Examination be a real disgrace? 1 pronounce, 
Aat it will be productive neither of real honour nor of merited disgrace : and, 
tixerefore, should the projected Statute pass into a law, I will absolve the mem* 
bers of my own College both from thd one-and from the other. 

And here, the daoger and the folly of putting all the authority of the Mem- 
bers of Convocation into the hands of Faur^ without control, will, I hope, suffici- 
ently appear. Tathe Public Examiners, therefore, the Public Professors should be 
added and required to examine, particularly in their own departments ; for this 
is all they have to do to earn tiieir stipends : and, when they con^der the duties 
of their ori^nal institution, they will suvely think this both an easy and a proper 
part of their public duty. And one out. of every College should be appointed; 
both to see justice done to its members, and to examine those to whom they are 
opposed in the race for honour. 

The form of Examination according to the projected Statute is not only 
vague and evasive, but arbitrary too ; and' leaves too much in the discretion of 
the Examiners. It is in all respects against the Examinee, and puts all in the 
power of the Examiner : whereas it should be as much as possible in favour if 
the Examinee^ and as much as possible o»t of the fawer of the E^vaminer. . For 
this purpose the line of Examination shoidd be clearly "drawn ; that the Candi- 
dates may know M^hat they have to do, and hdw they are to come prepared; and ' 
that the Examiners may be confined to the line so exactly prescribed. ; And this 
vrill both facilitate their labour, and enable them with more ease to form an ac- 
curate and impartial judgment of the comparative merit of the Candidates : for 
how will it be possible to form such a judgment from a ^^ague and desultory Exr 
amination, in which one Candidate is examined in one way, and another in another? 
Might it not be proper to arrange all the subjects of Examination into a certain 
number of Heads, and to divide each Head into a certain number of Points; 
and then, to take a certain number of Candidates in two ^of these Heads in one 
day, and to mark how 4nany Points each Candidate had gained ; and so on tiH 
the whole is gone regularly through: when the Proctors by numbenng- the 
Points could class them all with great accuracy and impartiality ? Or : different 
JBxaminers might take different Heads of Examination, and -a diiferent class* 
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of Candidates; and pursue tiie same fonki in different Scbooli^ on the 
day. 

Without su^cient time in the fii^st place, and witliout smne such arrafige^ 
went in the second, it will, I conceive, be impossible, for the ablest and mosl^ 
impartial. Examiners to form a fiur estimate of the comparative merits of tha 
Candidates, in such a various and extensive field of Examination ; so as to be able 
to arrange them into Classes according to their real desert ; and particularly to 
place the names of the First Class not alpliabetically, but accordii^ to merits 
which should most certainly be done ; at the same time that the Third C^lasa 
fhould be totally abandoned. 

It is not merely to the Putdic Examinations, winch should be nfore than ok, 
i)ut to every other part of the PuUic Discipline, that Reform should be extended i 
and, instead of hastily enacting this projected Statute, which is only partial as 
well as imperfect, into a Law^ by which the PubUc Discipline of the UniveiBit^f 
may be governed for i^es, I heg leave humbly to submit it to the candid and im* 
partial jud^nent of the Members of Convocation, Whether ifc would not be 
much better to suspend the matter till the next Term ; and, in the mean time, to 
invite learned men, members of the whole Body Corporate, to give the in^sortant 
subject their serious consideration, and to digest new plans <tf a Public Acade* 
ttiical Discipline^ to be s«it to the Public Registrar, that they may be submitted ta 
a Deleg^ of the Body Corporate ; oukof whidh a FcHtn may be digested aad com« 
posed worthy of the First University in Europe, and of ^ age in whkh we live^ 

One of our worthy Members in Parliament, who was an able and eminent 
Tutor in the Umvefsity, eould lend us gpreat assistance towards such a PuhUc 
Reform; and our Hi^ Steward, as wdl as our other Member in Parliament^ 
from their great legal knowledge and professional practice, could contribute 
essentially to its perfectioB. Upon these gieat men the Univessity has a daim, 
to which they would all, I have na doubt, as fiu: as the duties of their hi^ sta^^ 
tions would permit tbem^ be willingly respooMve : and surely the University cao 
sever put in that claim upon a betttf or more important occasion*^ And there 
are many other learned men of the Body Corporate, not resident in Oxford^ 
who would be as willing, as they are able, to afford us their assistance : and^ 
on so great an occasion, m a multitude of counsellors of enlarged uadetstandi^ 
«^ and ingenuous mindsj^ there may be both safety and success*. 



Since the publication of the first edition of this Fourth Address on the sixth 
instant, the projected Statute has failed a second time in Convocation: and 
should it, by some means or other, pass into a law to govern the Discipline of the 
University, without great and essential changes, I shall feel it incumbent upon 
me to make whatever comment upon it before the Public I may tliink will serve 
l^e interests of Truths and tend to promote the Advancement of Science and 
l^und Learning. 

EDWARD TATHAM, 

ntOM THE RECTORY OF LINCOLN COLLXOfi| 

' June 9, 1807. 



Pflpted by Nathuuel Blitff Oxford* 
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TO TBS 



FREE AND INDEPENDENT MEMBERS OF CONVOCATION 



HAftN^ Z8T TERITAS. XT PEXTALEBIT, 



In addressing You once ipore upon the old sulyect of Public Examina- 
tion, and the Discipline of the University of which we are Brother-Members, 
I must beg leave to impress your minds fully and forcibly with one observation, 
lor the justness of which I will pledge my reputation as a scholar and philoso- 
pher ; viz. ^' That what b radically and fundamentally wrong in the pursuit bf 
** Knowledge, or in the road to Truth, can never be put right by partial amend- 
'^ ments and alterations/' , Till radical and fundamental errors are thoroughly 
corrected,; the University may go on, as it has been doing for the two years past, 
atterihg and amendmg from year to year, without establishing a Public Disci- 
pline sound in its principles, and useful in its practice; till at length we shall 
have to lament over empty Colleges : for the good-sense of parents, guardians, 
and friends, will not suffer their monies to be tlirown away, nor the still more pre- 
cious years of their sons, of tlieir wards, and protegees, to be wasted in idleness 
or uncertain pursuits, or in the study of what will be mainly useless. 

The Statute respecting Public Examination, which, after having twice fSuled 
in full Convocation, was, some way or otlier, made to pass at last, I again pfo- 
nounce, as I have done before, to be radically ^rnd Jundamentallif bad ; because 
the Discipline and Studies which it enjoins are not adapted to the Advancement 
of sound and useful Science in the present age, nor to be pursued in the right 

and successful Method, which the different parts of Learning themselves pre- 

" • ' ' ' . . . . ; • 

n B 



scribe ; and I further pronounce that the fffterations, noir prbposed and offered 
for your sanction, cannot cure it. 

Knowing as I did the disposition of its Framers and Supporters with their 
jealousies and fears about their Dear Dialectica, I expressed a fear in my Second 
Address, p. 8. that it would be carried irtfo an Act at some time or other in a 
smuggling "way ; and this suspicion was realized in the event : for, after the Public 
Con^memoration was oyer the last year, when most of the Academical business 
was' at ah end, ' atfd ' mbk 6f ^ tte\f astefs, ^cept - those ^ who Svfere ^ pfeiposely de- 
tained, were gone for the long Vacation, I was alarmed by a fresh notice from 
the y ice-Chancellor of a Meeting of the_ Heads of Houses on' particular busi- 
ness, which I soon understood, to be the revival Qf the Statute which had 
been twice rejected. The Masters being mostly gone, and I myself being under 
the indispensable necessity of going that day, I sent a note to the Vice-Chancellor^ 
by the hands of the Subrector of my College, expressing my surprise at the pro- 
ceeding, saying that, as the Conlmemofation was past aiid the tnisiness of Col- 
leges over, most of the Members of Convocation were gone away, aoid ttet I 
mysdf was bUiged to go that' very day on account of business in Parliament, aad 
requesting that no ^rther proceeding^ might take place till the following ItetraoL 

J^ly business in Parliament was important as well as urgent. If was to QS- 
sert the" rights of the Inferior and Offidaiting Clergy,' that iridsfus^foh body 'of 
men, who are the support and stay of the Church, as the Church is the support 
and stay of thf present Governmi^nt. My Cause vtras honoured by the peffiood 
attendai>ce of an Archbishop and all the Bishops in or about London: and 
tiiiou^ my personal interest in it was not more than five pounds a year, I cofn- 
tejided for the interests of the Church, which I wiH always strenuously DEildlitaih; 
thoD^h I possess none of her Preferments, nor ever may. 

Thus I did not fly Voluntarily from' my du^, nor tike a coward, desert that 
r j^t which I had intended to maintain, and which to die end I wiU infain- 
^taia t^Uflh I stand alone ; for it is not only the pOst of Learning, but of Honour 
., too.. In my absence^ Wweyer^ this mi^rable Statute, the child of Ignorance 
. and Prejudice, was made a law to govern, the future Dii^ciplineTjf this cmc6Fain(lus 
. Uniycp^^! And this Was done by its Framers in the very, nick of time, (finr, 
^^.^owever I m^y despise their Logic^ I admire their Art,) viz. in the shbrt bit cri- 
tical interval affer the Commemdration; when m6st of the old Masteta' were gttie 



Way^ andbeftyre the Act wfien tbe new Masters beeofine qualified to vote in Coo* 
Yocation.— ^But in less than an Academical year we are a^in presented with twi» 
«tnd thirty pages of Alteratiom, after all the patchings and changes and amend- 
Inients the thing had uxulergbne before it was thus ^ected into a Statute ! I And 
if double the number of pages were capable of aiForduig any eflfectuid cure, I 
would not mind the number : but tbe creature is so infirm in its ecMistituliou and 
so weak and cra^y through its whole frame, that it is incapable of all.oure^ and 
"will stand in need of these props and plaisters from year to year* 

That the -Satute-book, from tlie change that has gradually tfiken^ place in 

times and tfaiiig?, and from the Scholastic Exercises and attendances upon the 

Lectures of the several Professors having long been in disuse, is becpme a heap 

of useless jargcMi I do notr^ret I <mly regret, that it has net undergone 

irom period to period a regular castigation and reform, aceording^ to ti;ie Im* 

pfovement df Learning and the necessary changes consequent thereupon^ That 

all logical Disputations, which form the whole or the chief of the old Academicfi 

£xerdses, of which tbe Statute-book is litll, and which had no other effect, th^n 

a vast losA and waste of time, should be clianged fw something ^se cannot fi^l 

of my hettty approbation. But as to the Respimmnes in Pfiroiso proposed by 

these AheFadons to be substituted in their room, I know pot what to say, be* 

cause I know not what th^ vrill turn out to be. . I should call-them A First Hr- 

amifmtiony and as ^uch, if that Examination be rinade a good one, with proper 

'encoumgement-to stimulate some witlioiit goading others ; this would meet npy 

«approbatic»r sa far as it goes. 

' But, as to the Zec^iMie^ ChtddragUiimakif w Versus Zatiniy which are pro- 
posed in the place of the Disputations of determining Bachelors in L^nt, they^^n 
'soon become like Canterbury-tales perpetually told, and like old soi^ ijepeated- 
)y sung; to the naked walls. 

In 'the room of the Disptitatbns which coniumed mudi useful time, and re- 
squired a long and tedious attendance in tbe Sdiods, I am an edyofiate for £r- 
* emnathM-^sttia and chst and acc»r0fr£xaminations ; not such vagpe and hasty 
' and desultory Examinations as have taken place under the existing Statute,^ whkh 
have turned out in all respects what I foretold they would bec^Mne in my fourth 
" and last Address; for, indeed^ from tbe imperfection of the Statute they could 
' not be otherwise ; but Examinations in which ^at pains find industry, a coo9i- 
'- durable length of time^ aftd mjony. able Examiners are to be employed For w^ 



do we live here ? and for, what purposes are we miuutained by the munificence (^ 
Our Founders and Benefactors ? — ^Not to waste our time in idleness ; but to con- 
sult the intei-est and promotion of sound and usefitl learning. And if this is to be 
done by Examins^tions ; we need not grudge them half the time and attendance 
which were formerly wasted in Disputations. 

I shall not now descend to any particular comment upon these thirty-two 
pages of Alterations, as I have in my former Addresses shewn at largp the great 
defects of the Statute to which they relate, and as in the present I have declared 
it to be radically and incurably bad. 

Upon one point, however, I will beg. your permission to remark, which I 
^o with great diffidence and deference to your judgment and opinion. 

Ill the twenty-third page of these Alterations I see that a Dispensatum is 
proposed ^^ Pro absentia Terminorum duommi si Gradum Baccalimni in arti- 
^' bus fkmbiat quis; trium^ si Gradum Magtstmlem." It is upon the word trium 
that I beg leave to remark : for by this it seems, that from his Determination, 
a Bachelw oif Arts will be obliged to reside in this or some other University 
two years. To this I confess I feel strong objections. His Exercises and Exa^ 
minations will all be over; and he will remain, at hb own disposal to be active or 
* idle according to his choice and inclination. If he should be disposed to be idte, 
he is much better away: and4f he be disposed to be studious, let him stay at 
his own option,^ if he find the University to be the place in which he can pursue 
his studies to the best advantage, and to the most beneficial end. And, if he can 
find any other place better adapted to his views and studies, thither let him |p>, 
returning to his University, after the statutable time for his Masters Degrf^, with 
a proper Testimonium of his conduct in his hand. 

Five years, with all the facilities of learning which this age affords, I should 
deem to be fiiUy sufficient for all the literary purposes of an Academical Educa* 
tion, which should not, however, comiii^ice till the mind .is become. strong and 
vigorous, and fiimished with a common store of useful knowledge, and particu- 
larly till it be welUgrounded in the rudiments of classical learning at a good 
Grammar-School, togetlier with a general acquaintance with the Grecian and 
Roman Histories as well as with that of our own country, and also with the practical 
use of Common Arithmetic. These Academical years would accordin^y com- 
mence about the -age of seventeen, and end about that of twenty-two, comprising 
a period of life the best adapted for all the purposes of learQing, when Reyapa 



becomes vigorous arid strong, Invention fertile, Imagination vivid, and Memory 
retentive. This period of study and education, well and usefully improved, would 
introduce the accomplished student with advantage into the period of action and 
profession, to the benefit of himself and to the advantage of his country : and, what 
is of no small importance, no time for Idleness, the school of evil, would inter- 
vene. At tlie time of their Admission the Governors and Tutors of Colleges 
should take special care that they come so qualified and prepared from Gram- 
mar^Schools. This is a most material poufit ; and I have often wished that some 
able scholar would undertake the useful and patriotic office of visiting all the 
Schools throughout the kingdom, as Howard did the Jails. 

To lay out these Academical years to the best advantage, it may be right to 
divide them into two portions, and to institute Two Public Examinations justly 
appropriated to each. One subject of this First Examnation should be the 
Grammar of the Greek and Latin Tongues, particularly tlie latter : and the se- 
cond subject should be Two at the least of the easier and more common Authors 
in each language, to be fixed and publicly known, and not left to the choice ei- 
ther of tho^ Examiners or Students, such as Xenophon and Plato, the easier 
works of Cicero, Homer, Virgil, and Horace, which should not be merely con- 
strued in the slovenly superficial way they are usually done, but so that jhe Stu- 
dents should be closely tried and critically examined ; proving and exemplifying, 
as tliey go along, their grammatical knowledge of these two ancient tongues. The 
present mode of construing from translations by the help of memory is a vague 
and idle practice. Thirdly, Rhetoric and the elements of Criticism would be 
a proper subject of this first Examination ; upon which the Students may read 
Aristotle's Rhetoric and Poetics, the flower of all his works, 

Noctuma versate manu,^ versate diuma, 

and then bid farewell to Aristotle : for, according to the state and improvement 
of learning in the present age, all the other works of the Peripatetic, and his Or- 
ganon among the rest, might be committed to oblivion or the flames as books of 
Academical cultivation, if it would not break the Schoolmen's hearts. Another 
thing might be a written Exercise, and that the Translation of some select sen- 
tences of Addison into pure and congenial Latin, and also of some sentences of Ci- 
cero into Greek, which would form an important part of this first Examination : for 
this would prove their knowledge both of the grammar and idiom of these two im- 
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portant languages. . And another part of this examination mi^t be The Elements 
^nfEucUdy Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. The last thing should be the Gasfiek 
literally and grammatically construed both into Latin and English : and in these^ 
which, with tlie other Scriptures, are the only true school of Mcnrality existing in 
the world, the Student may give proof of his moral education, and also of his 
knowledge of the principles of that Religion which forms the crown and oon^ 
summation of God's moral government upon eaith. And, without depressing 
the spirits of any, but encouraging all, this Examination should be stimtilated 
and enlivened by the gift of a few elegant silver medals to the foremost in the 
race. 

Thus the First Examination might beoonie an useful prelude preparatory to 
the Second, which, very different from the vague superficial and desultory one of 
our present half-hour examination, should be strict and close in every point, and 
extended to more days than one, and before more examiners than a single set : 
for, without such a full and accurate examination, how can classes be justly an4 
distinctly formed in the first place? and how, above all, can honours and dis- 
tinctions be fairly and impartially bestowed ? And, if the Universitj^ of Oxford 
ever intend to be proud of her Discipline, she must resolve not to be sparing of 
ber patience or her pains. 

The first sul]^ct of this Second Examination should be Three Books of tibie - 
higher Classics in each langus^e, such as are best calculated to extend the know:- 
ledge of the student in ancient history, to form his taste of ancient poetry, and 
io improve his critical taste and rhetorical judgment : such as Herodotus and 
Thucidides, Sophocles and Euripides, Demosthenes and Tully's Orations, Ari- 
stotle's Poetics, Longinus, Quintilian and others, well-chosen and publicly 
known. This part of the examination should not be loose and superficial, but 
close, grammatical, and critical. Then might follow the highest departments of 
Mathematics^ Algebra, Fluctions, Conic Sections, and others necessary to the 
successful study of Philosophy. And if, instead of the Logic of Aristotle, which 
has reigned in a cloud of darkness over the Schools for many ages, the Ntwum 
Qrganum of Bacon properly edited and adapted to the study of young-men, with 
the Principia of Newton and otW modem Philosophy which have sprung from 
it could be introduced, I should live in the sanguine hope of seeing that darkness ex- 
pelled, and that splendour enlightening the interior, which has so much distinguished 
the exteaior, of Oxford. From Natural Philosophy we ascend in the due order of 



tbitigd to McM*al, wbich can only be learnt from the Holy Scriptures; for, since they 
were published to the world, air other Moral Philosophy is vain and useless. The 
Epiitks if the Aposttes, as a part of these Scriptures, and the Hebrew Torque, 
in which another part was written, may therefore form the last part of tliis second 
examination, accompanied with an inquiry into the Doctrines of Religion, thie 
Articles of our Church, and the appropriate Evidences of Faith in general. " I 
say in general: for the particular knowledge of these subjects must be left to the 
foture studies of diose who make Divinity their profession, as must likewise be 
•the case in Law and Physic. 

This Second Examination should not only be distinguished by Classes in ge- 
neral, but by a particular and personal distinction of the First Class^ which should 
be made to consist of one Fourth of the whole number; and a certain number 
of these should be distinguished by golden medals numerically stampt. Thus a 
litde money would be made to produce much learning ; and thus, in electing to 
Fellowships, Colleges could have an opporttmity of doing themselves honour by 
conferring its due reward upon literary merit. 

To execute this great Academical purpose with good effect, After the classes 
have been formed in the two terminal examinations in the year, I should propose, 
that, instead of the Bachelors Detenpinations, the first classes should be put to* 
gether aiid referred to a Special Examination in Lent, which alt the other Bachelors 
should attend. This would be of more use and advantage than Disputations, or 
Readings, or Copies of Verses ; and this would keep alive the University Disci* 
plme from year to year, and from age to age, by keeping alive tliat generous 
emulation among young-men, which is the soul of discipline. 

By these Examinations, both terminal and annual, being strict and close, but 
liberal wiAal, with proper checks and friendly challenges upon them, the compa- 
rative merit of each candidate will be clearly and impartially ascertained, to the 
credit and advantage of many, and to the satisfaction of all : and this will make 
the University of Oxford a place of business more than of expense. 

Idleness is not only the most dangerous and expensive, but the most tiresome 
and fatiguing companion of life; and the habit of it in young-men should of all evils 
be the first to be avoided. With such a rational plan of Discipline leading them 
cm, by encouragements to stimulate and no difficulties to dishearten, from one 
elegant and usefiil study to another, where increasing light and information accompany 
them ail the way, and where they see the end to which they lead, young-men will rea- 
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dily and insensibly overcome the habit of idleness ; which on the contrary Mall be *ire 
to overcome them, when they find the road over which they are reluctantly driven 
rugged and unpleasant and unaccompanied with honour, and particularly, when they 
see that it leads to no useful end. If admitted when duly qualified and at a proper 
age, they will go on, by kind assistance and proper encouragement, with the ut- 
most ease and satisfaction ; and will feel themselves the happiest and most com- 
fortable when engaged in luminous study and profitable employment : and, after 
passing through the several stages of their academical education with credit and 
without disgrace, they will find themselves qualified and prepared to enter upon 
their future destinations in society with advantage to themselves, with satisfaction 
to their friends, and with benefit to their country. 

As to the two and thirty pages of alterations that lie before me, after all 
the mending and altering it has undergone, the whole fisibric of the New 
Examination is rotten in its foundation and infirm in all its parts. They 
may plaister up its cracks and chasms, as they have been daubing up those in 
the spire of St. Mary's which one winter's fi-ost will shiver into dust, in the hope 
that the antiquated mansion, in which they delight to dwell, may last tlieir lives. 
Pull it down to the ground and erect a building of new construction, fit to enter- 
tain Science in all her branches improvmg and to be improved. Let it iiot be 
thought, that, as we have begun, we must now of necessity go on, otherwise 
University-business must be at a stand : nor let it be thought, that, as they have 
got us up to the neck in the mire, we mmt go through. Let us have the ma^a- 
nimity to overcome these difficulties in doing the best service we can perform to 
the cause of learning, and in discharging the duty which we owe to the Univer- 
sity and the Nation. 

But there is an obstacle which they may trust we can never overcome. I 
mean the thirteenth Title of the Statute-book De Hebdomadal^ Conventu. This 
Statute was given by King Charles with a good intention: not to govern and con- 
trol the will of Convocation, but save it time and trouble. The best things are^ 
however, capable of tlie most abuse. Where there is power a juncto of men will 
get and keep it by management in their hands; and I have often observed that 
the weakest are always the fondest of this power. The Statute directs the Weekly 
Meeting to be every Monday at one o'clock in the afternoon, hora prima pomeridia- 
na, for the dispatch of all ordinary business; but, as urgent business of an est raardi-- 
nary nature may sometimes happen before the return of the Weekly Meeting, it has 
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given the Vice-Chaneellor a discretionary power in a parenthesis to call a meet- 
ing at other times for this urgent business (et etiam alias, quandocunque Vice- 
Cancellario^ urgente aliqua occasioned convocare videbitur). By an abuse of this 
parenthesis the Weekly Meetings, which are expressly fixed, are seldom held ; 
but all the ordinary business is done in these occasional meetings called by the 
Vice-Chancellor, By this expedient a few can manage the business of the Uni- 
versity as they please. WJi^n a favourite point is to be carried, one of these 
meetings can be called, which they attend ) and, if it happen that others should 
come whom they do not like, no harm is done, other trifling business can be 
brought forward to save appearances and the meeting dissolved, and another 
called, which may be crowned with tlie desired success. These manoeuvres have 
been practised, by which the good intention of the Statute has been defeated. 
I do, tlierefore, thus, publicly protest before You and the University at large 
against all ordinary, not urgent, business transacted at this Meeting, unless it be 
properly Hebdomadal, holden on the day and at the hour expressly fixed by the 
Statute : and I request that the Members of Convocation will be jealous and cir- 
cumspect before they sanction such business by their votes. 

What then is to be done, in the present imperfect state of tlie Statute re- 
specting Public Examination, if the Hebdomadal Meeting will not frame such a 
one as is worthy of the University, and as the Convocation in its wisdom can ap- 
prove? — Send us back again and again till we are weary with the walk, rather 
than disgrace yourselves by a Public Discipline so useless and imperfect 

Few are the hours since nay T«tiim#mn the discharge of a painful duty; and 
these few hours I wilKngly devote to my University, whose stately palaces I should 
be sorry tc^ see become empty buildings. Though I am aware of the accumulated 
fcrce, and of the weight of authority that lie i^inst me, I address You with 
great affection and regard, and without fear : for, whatever may be the ev^n^ in 
the present state of things, my motto, in the end, will bear B»oiit 

Magna est Veritas, et pnetalebit 

EDWARD TATHAM- 

nOM THS RXCTORY OF LINCOLN COLLXGB, 

Jum 21, 1808. 
Fainted hj Nathaniel Bita^ Oxford* 
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1 HE condition of all sublunary things, whether small or greal, individual or 
collective, makes them liable to change : which change may be for the bettei 
or for the worse, 

I congratulate you upon the changes that have taken place in tlie Univer- 
sity of Oxford in the year 1809, in the flattering persuasion, that they will be 
productive of some good. I congratulate you upon a dawn of hope rising upon 
our literary horizon in consequence of these changes ; in the indulgence of 
which hope I see a ray of light beaming upon our darkened hemisphere, in the 
enjoyment of which I shall rejoice to see you become still more Free and Inde- 
pendent I congratulate you, in a word, upon the approach of a New Epochs 
in the full assurance which I feel, as I have always felt. That, however obstruct- 
ed for a time by ignorance and the blind instruments of error, true aljd useful 
Learning will flourish and prevail at last in tins University, if the few who are 
her friends do not desert her cause. 

Magna est Veritas, et praevalebit. 
^^ After wasting a period of time equal to that of the siege of Troy, in fiM^ 
ing modelling and adjusting a grand machine of dbcipline to regulate and di- 
rect the studies of this ancient University through all future times, with the help 
of coadjutors specially and perscmally chosen for his purpose ; after labouring 
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with abundant travail to bring forth the fruit of their joint studies and exertions 
in the shape 6f a New Statute of Public Examination, as a model of perfection, 
and as a paragon of everlasting beauty ; and, after finding all these labours, not- 
withstanding all corrections and amendments made, prove abortive more than 
once: as the highest reach of his ingenuity the Statute was brou^t aJk last 
into existence in a smuggling way— — when. Behold ! the great Choriphseus is 
fled from the field of action, and has left his clumsy production to the support 
of the dull impliments by the help of m hich he had it framed,' with a few sugar- 
plumbs, which he would not take himself, in the mouths of his foremen, as an 
ample reward for their humble devotion. He is gone, it seems, to enjoy the 
evening of life in retirement and repose ; from M-hich the world is to expect 
some wonderful production of ingenuity or learning ; for, wonderful will it be, if 
he should produce any thing either of learning or ingenuity. 

Another change which hath taken place might, indeed, have been the just 
occasion of regret, had not the subject of it put a public affront upon the Uni- 
versity, which had chosen him to the highest station of honour it can bestow, in 
the commencement of his academical reign ; which affront it had not then the pub- 
lic spirit to resent, which was an early omen of the servility of that reign* : and, if 
* he had not compromised the dignity and discipline of his University in a great de- 
gree, by reposing the high authority which he possessed in the hands of him who 
has so lately fled. In consequence of this misplaced authority, the regimen of the 
University has become totally unlike what a man, who considers its constitution 
and reads its statutes, would expect to find it, for the greatest part of tlie last 
twenty years. More Ottonoannorum, as Bacon some where observes of Aristo- 
tle, it has become somewhat like the goverment of the great ^fonarch of the East, 
administered by a Bassa with the help of Sanzacks of bis own choice and promotion, 
in the most arbitrary way. 

Th^ University, by its Constitution, is a Corporation, vested with certain 
powers, endowed with special privileges, and possessed of a code of laws to di- 
rect these powers and to naaintain these privileges. The Convocation is 

_ * At the Public Installation, in the character and capacity of his Chaplain, appeared a^^ 
4fl^ Irishman, educated at none of our three Protestant Unirersities, but born a Papist in Ire- 
land, and educated a Papist in France, upon whom the Umrersity, taken by «< a strong dehiston 
that they believed a lye," conferred a degree : and who was afterwards erected iato a Ph>(ettant 
Bishop. Proh Tempore ! Proh Mores ! Proh Ecclesia Dei I 



Ilie great body or convention, in which the corporate members duly assembletj 
enjoy the exercise of these privileges and pou-ers, and possess a right to change 
some of its laws or statutes, and to enact some others. But, before any matter^ 
great or small, can be brought before the Corporate Body in Convocation so 
highly vested and endowed, another Assembly is provided by the Constitution oi 
the University, as a high and standing Committee, through which every thing must^ 
necessarily pass, before it can be statutably brought before Convocation. This assem- 
bly is by the Statutes denominated " The Hebdomadal Meeting," which is pos* 
sessed of great and exclusive powers : for no matter whatever can be made the sub'* 
ject of deliberation in Convocation to be confirmed or rejected by the vote of the 
Corporate Body, till it have previously found not only its origin, but also its specific 
and unalterable shape, in the Hebdomadal Meeting. ' ' Si quando ex usu Academise 
iuturum videbitur, aliquid de novo statuere vel ^cernere ; vel, si quando circa 
Decreta et Statuta jam condita, vel in posterum condenda, dubitatio aliqua 
emergat, unde ulterior eorundem explanatio requiratur (modo ne, sub explanan- 
di obtentu, sensus Statuto cuivis affigatuf, omnem ipsius vim eludens aut ener* 
vans; neve haec explanandi . potestas ad Statuta Regia Auctoritate sancita vel 
confirmata extendatur, sine speciali ipsius Regis licentia) Statutum est, quod 
priusquam Lex roganda, vel Statutum explanandum, sufiragiis MagiatrpruiOr 
Regentium et non Regentium permittatur, primo ad hebdpmadalem consessun). 
Praefectorum CoUegiorum et Aularum per Vice-Cancellarium referatur nego-^ 
tium. Atque ubi,re mature perpensa, inter eos convenerit de verbis conceptis, 
sub quibus Lex sciscenda, aut Statutum explanandum, illis videbitur, sub iisdem 
terminis res ad Magistros Regentes in Domo Congregationis per Procuratoresr 
seferetur, triduo ante Convocationem babendam." 

It hence appears, that the Hebdomadal Meeting is constituted by the Sta-i 
tutes the first and indispensable hinge upon which the whole Regimen of .the» 
University necessarily hangs> and upon which the exercise of all its functions must 
necessarily turn. It is made the first, though not the main, spring of the wholoi 
academical machine. The Statute by which, this extraordinary Meeting is cour 
stituted, its authority vested, and its form enacted, is, accordingly, the first ia. 
impoi\An<^, thcftigh not ia order, in the whole book.. 



TITULUS XIIL 

De HehdomadaU et Ordinario Conventu Prcefectorum Collegiorum et Aula^mm. 

*^ Quo melius ea, quae ad regimen et tranquillitatem Universitatis pertinent, 
^xpediantur et procurentur ; secundum Ordinationem *Serenissirai Regis Ca- 
ROLi ejus nominis Primi, gratiose nuper ad Universitatem super ea re trans- 
mission, sancitum est, quod die Lunce cujuslibet septimance per totum Annum^ 
tam in Vacatione quam Terminorum temporibus, (pneterquam in principalibus 
et solennibus Festis, aut ubi Vice-Cancellario videbitur, ex publica aliqua occa* 
sione, hujusmodi Congressum intermittere) hora prima pomeridiana (et ctiam 
alias quandocunque Vice-Cancellario, ex urgente aliqua occasione, convocare 
videbitur) Dominus Vicc-Cancellarius ejusve Deputatus, una cum Procuratori- 
bus et singulis Collegiorum et Aularum Praefcctis, turn in Universitate prsesen* 
tibus, in loco certo et stato conveniant, ibique de Privilegiis et Libertatibus U- 
niversitatis (prout occasio emerserit) tuendis deliberent; et de Statutis et Con*' 
suetudinibus Universitatis ot)servandis inter se tractent, inquirant, et consilium 
ineant. Et, si quid super bono regimine, profectu scholastico, houestate, vel uti- 
litate communi, et ex usu Academite, ipsi, vel major pars eorum, deliberate 
opus esse duxerint, de eodem deliberandi potestatem habeant ; quo melius et 
consultius, post hujusmodi ipsorum deliberationem, in V. Domo Congregationia 
proponatur ; et deinde, maturo cum consilio, in V. Domo Convocationis de eo- 
dem statuatur, et decernatun Si quis vero Prasfectorum pnedictorum in Uni- 
versitate prsesentium (cessante impedimento legitimo per Vice-Cancellarium 
approbando) ab hujusmodi Congressibus frequenter se absentaverit, nomen 
ejus, tanquam Personae, bono Universitatis regimini minus faventis, ad Can- 
cellarium per Vice-Cancellarium deferatur.'* 

This, observe in the first place, is a Royal Statute^ which by Tit. x. sect. 
S. and 5. is made inviolable^ either by change of substance or by gloss of inter- 
pretation ; and that not only by the Meeting itself, but by the whole power of 
Convocation. In the next place, observe, That it is strictly confined to a certain 
day in eoery week^ ^^ die Lunae," whence it is expressly and significantly deno- 
minated Hebdomadal, and extended lo every week in the year ^ *' cujuslibet sep- 
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timane per totmn annum/' except on solemn feasts and public oceSsiohs, upon 
,which the Vice-Chanceller has the power to intermit this Hebdomadal Meeting. 
And, ia the third place observe, That it is not only restricted to the day of the 
week, but to a certain hour of that day, " prima hora pomeridiana." Thus 
both the Day of the week and the Hour of that day being by Statute so pre- 
cisely fixed, they become as essential to the validity of the Hebdomadal Meeting 
as the Statute itself. 

Beside this Meeting so restricted to Day and Hour, a power is given to the Vice- 
Chancellor, in a parenthesis, to call other Meetings upon urgent occasions only, 
at other timeSy " et etiam alias quandocunque Vice-Cancellario, ex urgente aliqua 
occasidne, convocare videbitur." This is a special, not a general power; a power not 
extending to the Ordinary Hebdomadal Meetings, the day and hour of which are 
unchangeably fixed, barring feasts and public occasions, but to add to these Ordi* 
nary Meetings others Extraordinary upon urgent occasions at any other time, 
which from their urgency cannot wait until the Weekly Meeting comes round. 

But, in the fourth place observe. That all these Meetings, whether properly 
Hebdomadal and Ordinary which are fixed in point of time, and those Extraor- 
dinary Meetings called by the Vice-Chancellor upon urgent occasions at. other 
times, must be holden also in that one place publickly and certainly known, in 
which the Meetings have been accustomed to be holden : for in no other place 
can it be understood to be "in certo et stattf loco.*' So that, although by the 
words of this parenthesis the Vice-Chancellor has a power over the Time upon 
occasions that are really urgent, he has none over the Place upon any occasion. 

To constitute these Meetings, the presence of the Vice-Chaftcellor, or his 
Deputy, is made. essential. " Vice-Cancellarius ejusve Deputatus ;" and that of 
the Proctors, or their deputies, has been generally thou^t so : but, as to the 
other members, it is clear fi*om the following words of the Statute that their 
presence. is not so essential, however necessary. And that, not only his attend- 
ance at tiiese Meetings, but also his particular superintendance to see that this 
important Statute should be punctually obsenred, is expected, is plain, both from 
the personal authority given him in two parentheses, and from the duties of hit 
office as the First and Executive Magistrate of the University. 

Thus the words respecting Time and Place, upon which I have briefly com- 
mented, as they form an integral part of the Statute, the observance of them is aa 
necessary to constitute a statutable Meeting, as the presence of the Vice-Chan- 



cqUqt, qs bis Pepoty, or as th^ Statute i|sel£ wbicb is the vexy finmdadoa of this 
Uebdcmxadal Meeting, without whose action the whole Body Corporate would stand 
still, and without whose regular action it cannot ceguiariy go on : and the n^eai^' 
ing of them is as clear as a Mathematical DemooBtratiotn, as. it only relates to 
Jlfumber — the TiVwe b^ing One fixed day of seven in the wedc, and the hour One 
o'clock in |be afternoon of thjoit day — ^and. the Pla/ce being only ^Ana certain and stated 
^Place. But, if the meaning were ever so blind or equivocal, it i& out of the power^ 
as I observed before, either of the Vice-Chancellbr, or of the Meeting itself, or 
even of the House of Convocation, the Statute being Ro}'al> to interpret or ex- 
' plain it. 

Xhat this fundamental and important Statute^ so clear and unequivocal, 
sliould bQ SQ managed as to be converted into the means of a grand collusion, is 
one proof among others in history, that some men, feeling themselves unequal to 
the task they have undertaken to perform, md greedy withal of power, will over- 
step all bounds of law, however plain and strong those botinds may be, to carry 
yito e^ct their darling projects. This Statute particularly provides and ex- 
pressly injoins. That whatever relates to liie Good Regimen and Scholastic Pro** 
^cknctf in Learning, ^^ super bono regimine et profectu Scholastico,'' of thelJni* 
v^rsityi shall be made the subject of dfehberation and consultation in the Hebdo- 
madal Meeting, and by it considered and prepared, in order to be proposed 
lo Convocation. Was this Statute regularly inforced and duly observed in the 
formaticHiof the New Statute^ which embraces not only the Public Examinations 
in the Schools, but all the other Scholastic Proficiency? No such thing. During 
ttiQ whole period of the firaming of that St^tutOi few^ very f6w indeed; of the 
QebiJQmwial JVfmtiogSi 90 regularly aj^iindispensabTy injbined, wero everholden. 
£or, a# it.irc^int^ntd^d from the first by its Sagacious framers^ tbat^ the whole bust* 
nes^.sbQtild b€| nHtnag^d by a juncto of: themselves^ with their Coripheus at its' 
hei^clj (whq had the^ yiee^Chancellor in hi& appointment, and held him in eom^^ 
mand by loping a sugar-plumb in, his eye,) it was so managed, that- the sta<- 
ti^table Heb4oiwdaI Meetings shouldi be omitted, and that the Vice-ChanceUoF 
l^uld call Mec^^ngs of his Qwn upon the. authority of the parenthesis ^^et etidfmf 
alias &c.*' as might best accord with the views and manmuvres of thespectal 
jwcto: and> at some of these Extra^meetings, called for the purpose and pur- 
pgsdy attended by themselves, they erected their juncta into a standing Com^ 
nfUtec ta cpusider of the substance, and ta prepare the whole form, of the New^ 



Statute. And in tliesd Vice-Chadcellor s Meetings, and in tisus Joncto^omntittev 
the Stetute had its origMi and formation, and not in the Hebdomadal Meetings 

By this cdkifiive manoeuvre the obvionts meaning of the statute De Hebdo^ 
loadale Conventu was evaded, and its manifest intention totally defeated : for, 
of such Meetings, as those called by the Vice-chancellor in the place of the Or^- 
dinary Hebdomadal- Meetings, by which these last are superseded, the Statute says 
nothing. It virtually,, indeed, prohibits the existence of such an anomaly, by posi- 
tively requiring that the Ordinary Meetings shall be Hebdomadally kept in timd 
and place. And, in regard to this Juncto-Committee erected by these fiy-M^et^ 
ings of die Vice-Chancellor, as numbers of the Hebdomadal members were et^ 
eludedi from tbeir* deliberations, the wlidity of whatever was done in such Com- 
mittee was thereby destroyed. So that> this fimious New Statute, w&ich aftefr twcf 
or three abortive labours was at last brought into existence: by a' eoup*de^mainy 
I pronounce to be illegitimate in its origin, and unstatutable in its formatit>n. . 

Duran^fte progress of this New Statute throu^h^ ils> several stages, as se 
fiMBober of the^ Hebdoio^dal Meeting I attended when in Oxford at the statute 
able time>a^''7iiice : but I generally found the door shut against me, and that 
ao suchf^ feting was holden then and: there. Scarcely had I the fortune to be 
present at these Meetings, through the whole course of the long and tedious bu-* 
^iness, more than once or twice: and then I was viewed by the eyes of thtf 
jimcto as if I had been a basilisk. 

Upon this Meeting possessed of so much power, which ought to be strictly 
aad statutably Hebdomadal, it behoves the Members of Convocation, who are 
the Corporate Body, to look at all times with a watchful and jealous eye^ The 
Proctors^ indeed, who are members of it, should take this special care and jea-» 
lousy upon themselves, which seems to be a principal cause of their being con^' 
atituted members : but the Ph>ctors, bemg younger men, have too generally 
been influenced by the Vice-Chancellor or the Heads of their own Houses, tfnd 
were easily and insensibly drawn into the vortex of the collusion, by being made 
iaefficient MembejB^f the Committee. 

Against thd, ps and abuses of this Meeting I have exclaimed on all.ocea^ 
aions* Of these^'arts and abuses^ vridi some of their consequences, I strongly 
warned you in the lOtb and 11th pages of my Eifth Address : and J am now 
compelled onoe more to take up my pen to warn you against them with the 



greater earnestness : as I too. clearly foresee, that they are not only intended to 
bet practised for the. time to come, as th^y have perniciously been for sonie time 
past ; but also, to be erected into a regular and standing system in Open contempt 
of a Royal Statute : and this as a noxious blight will wither at once all the fair 
hopes of our new and commencing epoch. . 

Although the Hebdomadal Meetings, as I have already remarked in my ob- 
servations upon the Statute, are directed to be holden at one certain time -fcom week 
to week, and also in one certain place ; these Meetings having, as. I have also re- 
marked, been generally omitted for a considerable period of time past, particularly 
whilst the New Statute was upon the anvil, and otliers substituted in their place : 
the Viee-Chancellor, erecting himself into a Lawgiver upon the '^ et etiam alias'' of 
the parenthesis, calls Meetings of his own upon all' academical business at no fixt or 
certain time, but as may best suit with his own convenience or particular views* 
These new and capricious Meetings are thus set up in the place of the old Heb- 
domadal Meetings, which, in the abundance of their liberty, they hold in contempt 
as slaves chained 'down to. time and place. Thus, in the teeth of a Royal 
Statute, he supersedes the. Hebdomadal Meetings, by erecting other Meetings 
in th^ir stead, which deserve no other than that of his own name. To give 
these Vice-CkanceUor's Meetings a sort of formality and system, this leveller 
and builder of the. law has, invented, in his wonderful ingenuity, a set of Printed 
BiUet'4cgux,yfhich are sent round to the members of the real Hebdomadal Meet- 
ing at whateyer time or timps he may please, in the plenitude of his power, to call 
them out Of th^se printed. notices there is not.a.wprd in the Statute De Heb- 
domadfli Conventu. Both the time and place it has peremptorily fixt, and has 
iteelf publickly declared, so that it wanted no such notices. ^ They are ai^ invention 
which are to do honour to the ingenuity of modem times ; but, however ingenious 
they may be, as I see not a word about them in the Statute, he may as well send 
the Jackdaws from the steeple of St.^ Mary's as these Billet-deaux from Balliol Col- 
lege. For, Whatright, I seriously and pointedly ask, has the Vice.Ghanceltor, in 
the act of disobeying the Stutute, to put the time of all the members of the Meet- 
ing upon all occasions in his own command ? He is but one, and they are many : 
and it is the most convenient for all, as it is undoubtedly the most expedient for 
the good of the University, that both the timp and place of Meeting should be 
regularly fixed and publickly. known. Let him return to his duty, and obey- the 
Statute by holding the Hebdomadal Meetings at their stated time and place;. and 





ill them let ell bu^nt$$ berth general and particular, except on orgenk bccasioin, 
ke fldrly proposed and regularly dispatched : and whenerer^ficA urgent occasums, 
as are intebded by the Statute in the parenthesis^ may happen^ I will, for one> 
cheerfully obey his summons, and most willingly attend his call. 

To these abuses of this fundamental and Royal Statute I hare attributed the 
j^resent «xiitence of the deplorable Statute respecting Public Examination : atid 
it is easy to see, with very little (lenetration, how many other abuses and ill con* 
sequences may spring out of them ; how factions may be formed, partial interests 
promoted, private views accomplished ; in a word, how Ihe honour and advantage 
of the University may be injuriously compromised in various ways. 

The chief motive of the present Address sprung from an apprehension, 
that the$e abuses, Which had beto practised before the changes upon whieh I have 
Congratulated you took plac^, are not only intended to bd erected into a system iti 
order to be continued for the time to tome, but also to be e^tepded ^J[kd enkrgtdi 
threatening still more effectually to blast the hopes I entertain froftki a' new and 
better epooh. In this apprehension I was not deceiv^ : for, aftei^ thd eledtioii of 
the New Chancellor, a Meeting of the Heads of Houses and Proctors was called 
by the yice-Chancellor to be holden in his own Lodgingi. Understanding how-* 
ever, that the business of this novel and extraordinary kind of Meeting Was, To 
propoee the speedy Installation of the Chancellor, in order to vest him in his high 
authority^ I did attend ; not, indeed, to oppose^ but On tht contrary to promote, sd 
fieoessary A measure m a statutable 'way. This was exactly one of tiioSe Ufgditi 
Mctfsiow which fully authorised the Vice-Chaneellor in exercising the power given 
him by the ^^ etiam alias" of the parenthesis, to call a special and extraordinary 
Meeting; because the pressure of tlie occasion would not allow that the important 
business should be procrastinated until the ordinary Hebdomadal time arrived 2 
particularly as the following Monday was a holyday. With the Tiftie, thei^fore, 
I willingly acknowledgei that such a Meeting had nO concern ; but I went pur- 
posely to remonstrate against its being holden in that UMiatUtaik Piace^ grieved 
as I was that tiie abuse which has been practiMd heretofore ih regard to Thnt 
which I so much lament, should be ihM extended atid Enlarged in regard t6 
Place for the time to come, wfaicli I so much dread : for, this eiftension of thfe 
abuse would have been made by the first act that was done sinee the election of 
the new Chanoellm*, and that in respect to his own ni&rson. By this unsta- 
tutable act, his high authority would have h66tk teh^ettd unstatutable as 
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springing from an unstatutable origin : And, bad the extended abuse been sec- 
tioned upon such an occasion, it would have been found extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to apply any future remedy; so that the whole extended system, of 
abuse must have been of necessity confirmed. 

The plea made by the Vice-Chancellor for such a novel proceeding was. 
That he then laboured under the gout, and could not get abroad ; which plea, I 
must observe, set at nought all the use and authority of the Pro-Vicc-Chancel- 
lors, sworn Officers of the University as well as himself. But, whether, upon a 
view of all the circumstances, at a time '^that some of the Pro-Vice-ChanceUors 
were present, who could have brought forward the important business in the sta- 
tutable Place, the gout was the true plea for such extraordinary conduct ; or, 
whether the measure was adopted, in that critical instance, with a view of extend' 
ing the abuse to the Pi^ce, as had before been done to thelHme of Meeting; and 
so to make the first act done under the New Chancellor, and that affecting his per- 
son 8uid authority, an insurmountable sanction of the whole extended abuse, I do 
not venture to decide. Most certain it is. That, upon my remonstrance, the Vice- 
Chancellor was uncommonly enraged. I did not laugh, and I am sure I could 
not cry, but came away with much complacency : for it was a Golgotha indeed. 

In consequence, however, of this remonstrance, by the more discreet and 
judicious conduct of one of the Pro-Vice-Chancellors, the important business 
was regularly brought forward, duly proposed, and unanimously passed the fol- 
lowing morning in the statutable Piace^ and afterwards sanctioned and confirmed 
by Convocation. And here I must again insist that the P4ace is not in the Vice- 
Chancellor's disposal, though the Time of Meeting may sometimes be : for the 
words ^* etiam alias &c.'' of the parenthesis do not apply to the Place under 
any circumstances whatever y as it does to the Time upon urgent oceasionr. 

I must now crave your further patience and attention, while I take a summary 
view of some of the consequences which would of might attend the extended abuse 
of this fundamental Statute in respect of Place^ had it not been thus opportunely 
checked before it received the sanction of so dangerous a precedent. In the first 
place, the Installation of your Chancellor, by which all his official authority is vested, 
would, as I have said, have been unstatutable; and of course the first acting power 
of the University would have been a dead letter: upon the consequence of which I , 
need not comment. A^d, with this single observation I might close the view. I 
must, however, remark that, had this extension of abuse been thus sanctioned and 
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ftfterwards put in practice, the Vice-Chancellor, whenever he happened to be af- 
fected with the gout in his foot or a phantom in his head, having wrung out of the 
Statiite both Time and Place which are its very vitals, in travelling all round 
the University in the hope of recovery, might call his Meetings upon every 
occasion either at Ifley, or Cowley, or Headington, or Marston, or Botley, or Hink- 
sey, or any where else within the precincts of the University-Jurisdiction as well 
as in his own house ; whither the Heads of Houses and the Proctors or their Depu- 
ties must budge and trudge after him, (for of his Pro-Vice-Chancellors it seenis he 
makes no account,) otherwise the business of the University would be at a stand. 
These observations are, I hope, sufficient to shew the full propriety, and in- 
deed the absolute necessity, of the words ** in stato et certo loco ;" which words, 
while I live, shall neither be sacrificed by the Vice-Chancellor, nor disguised by 
the sagacious glosses of his adherents. 

The manifest object of those who undertake to manage the University has 
been, and continues still to be, To maisk the free and salutary power, and to crip- 
ple the regular and useful exertions, of the Hebdomadal Body at large, by glos- 
sing and garbling the Statute ; in order to draw tlie whole authority of this high As- 
sembly into the narrow focus of a contracted juncto : the consequences of which 
have been, and will ever be, highly injurious and dishonourable to the University 
at large. 

Having stated and commented upon the words of this Royal Statute, which, 
t again contend, is one of the 6rst and most important in the book, and one which 
should be inviolably observed — a Statute ^ith which the Vice-Chancellor is most 
immediately and personally concerned — a Statute which looks up to him as its 
special guardian, and the person appointed to fulfil and to see it fulfilled : it is 
with solemn awe that, reflecting on what has passed, I now turn to his oath of 
office, insomuch that whilst I write the pen trembles in my hand. 1. ^^ Tu da- 
bis fidem ad obsetvandum Statuta, Privilegia, Libertates, et Consuetudines 
istius Universitatis. 2. Item tu dabis fidem, quod ea omnia fideliter exeque- 
ris quse ad Officium Vice-Cancellarii spectant. Sicut Deus te adjuvet.'" 

Should any one, in vindication of what has been done, have the hardihood 
to contend, that it amounts only to an evasive explanation of the Statute^ I refer 
him fo Tit. x. §* 2. of the !$tatute Book, by which he will find that such an expla- 
nation it 18 out of the power even of Convocation itself in its legislative capacity 
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td make. ^^ Modo M, mh explanandi obtentu, sensiu Stahito cuivis affigahnv 
omnem ipsius vim eludens aut enervans." P. 1 1^. 

Ad a plade of Public Education 'the University is fortified by Statutes to go* 
vem the conduct of every description of its members^ and possessed of a Court 
of Jurisdiction for the due enforcement of these Statutes^ and for the punishment 
of offences. Of this Court the Vice-Chancellor is the constituted Judge, and 
it is called by his name ; and, as the Executive Magistrate, he holds the rod of 
punishment in his hand : but, after having himself infringed the most important 
Statute in the book which relates to himself, and continuing in the weekly viola- 
tion of it, how can he expect that the junior members of the University, consist' 
ing of generous youths full of high blood and spirits, will strictly obey the Sta- 
tutes wUich relate to them? Or, with what countenance can he, by himself or his 
Assessor, sit in judgment upon them? And, above all, with what conscience can 
he proceed to punish them ? In every point of view, as the Chief Magistrate of 
the University he has put himself into an aukward predicament. 

But this aukward predicament, however difficult and distressing it may bei 
is little to be lamented, when compared with the great and extensive evil l^oug^t 
upon the University at laVge by his misconduct: for I must and do contend, That 
all the business of the University 'general and particular (except only such urgjent 
occasions as the Chancellor's late Installation) must find its statutable origin in 
the Ordinary Hebdomadal Meeting statutably holden both in point of Time and 
Place : and, accordingly^ I must and do contend, that every Act that has beeii 
done, and every Degree that has beeD conferred, without having such a statutable 
OTigin, is unstatutable, null and void : otherwise, the Royal Statute itself, and the 
HebdoBiadal Meeting founded upon it, muat be nuU and void This is a thing 
so clear as to be incapaMe of explanation. 

Against the practice of tlie Vke-GhaaceUor in regard to the Hebdomadal 
Meeting, which baa brought so great and extensive an evil over the University, 
I have frequeody remonstrated, and have also publicUy pretested in my last Ad« 
dress, p. 1 L : but during the government of the Academical Baasa who has 
lately fled, that protest and remonstance had no effect. And as a doty incum- 
bent upon the situation I am placed in, from whiisb I will never shrink, I 
now enter a new protest against a practice which ia pregnant with so HiMh 
evil, for the time to come. As to the nuackie^ diat has been already done by ths 
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violation of this Statute, which is, I fear, extensive, it is highly expedient that 
some remedy should be applied. But where is that remedy to be found ? Not 
in Convocation I clearly apprehend, for it is a Royal Statute^ which by Tit. x. 
§. 5. and Tit. x. §. 2. is put out of the reach of Convocation : and, if so, the re- 
medy can only be found in a Royal Pardon and Dispensation. 

In regard to" the New Statute which has been the subject of my former Ad- 
dresses, in the course of the fabrication of which this Royal Statute hath been 
so uniformly and grossly violated, and in regard to the Examinations resulting 
from it, I have observed nothing from the practice and experience that have 
been made, which enables me to change or retract my former estimation, either 
of the one or of the other. The Examination, as it affects to go over a vast and va- 
rious field of learning in a very narrow and contracted space of time ; one of the 
two following consequences must of necessity result. — If all the candidates are 
to be examined in every part of the entensive field, the questions must of course 
be very generaly and the same general questions repeated to every one : so ftiat,' 
out of this round of the same questions a beaten Scheme will shortly spring simi- 
lar to those of the Old Examination. — Or if, to avoid this inevitable consequence,* 
the Examiners exercise the option of taking the Candidates severally into par- 
ticular parts of the general field, and try them there by deeper and more accu- 
rate examination ; by putting one Examinee upon ground which he has cultivated' 
well, and another upon that which he hath scarce cultivated at all, tlie worseidholarj 
either by design or accident, may bear away the honour^ and the better may 
he disgraced. This is one evil, among others, which 1 attribute to the defect of the 
Statute, and not to the Examiners acting under it : for the Examiiiers are placed 
in a very delicate and difficult situation. 

But the best and safest judgment that can be formed of the value and uti- 
lity of this boasted Statute, will be founded upon its general operation and ef- 
fect, in encouraging, aiding, and pronioting, the study and cultivation of all the' 
elegant and useful parts of learning among the younger students of the Univer- 
sity. And how far it 'thus encourages and promotes this stbdy and cultivation 
among this description ' of students, knd what effect it has upon their minds* 
in animating their exertions, in invigorating tlieir endeavours, and ** in eh-' 
courajging their generous labours in the pursuit and acquisition of solid 
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learning, will best be known by.tbe Af^ndatfce of Undergracjuate$ upon 
the Public Professors and Readers of the University in all their different depart- 
ments, since the operation of the New Statute^ and the E^caminations founded upoo 
it: for, if their emulation be, properly fired, if their exertions be duly excited, and if 
a real thirst ofknowledge be created in them by tins New Examination, and, if tbey 
think its objects and honours things of real and intrinsic worth ; tbey will eager^ 
ly fly to avail themselves of every adyantage and assistance which the- University 
holds out to them by its Public Readers and Professors, in order tq qualify 
themselves the better to undergo such an useful and honourable Examination, aqd 
to reap its laurels. If, on the other hand, The Examination do not possess these 
valuable qualities : if it be not calculated for the purposes of encouraging the 
study and promoting the cultivation of the various departments of ele^tnt and 
useful learning, the Arts and Sciences, throughout tlie junior part of the Uni- 
versity, by rousing their exertions, and stimulating their endeavours aftftr tbemj 
and by fostering in their bleats a generpqs emulation apd thirs( fpr geperal and usf n 
ful knowledge, and, if they do not thinK its objects and honours (hings of lefil 
and substantial worth ; young men will be^rome negligent of avfl^i:[^ ti^^EnielYfi 
of die assistance and advantagi^ which the University affords to tji^^ ^opri the: 
Lectures of its Public ^efider^ aiyl Prpfessc^rsi jq tl^eir sevei^l d^ga^tmepis^ a^A 
will no.t fi(ttei)d Ihem. For though ^ey may deem th^ objiecta ^^4 ^b§ hG^^w^ 
of the Examination <^ little wqrtli ;. y;et;^ ^s i^ ^s, m^e ^le indiap?Gy|«Jl^. p%^r: 
port to a De^ee^ the general en^ (or which tt^fjy cjxpie t^, Q^ft^dj ^y viU q0ii& 
tent the];n^elv^ with (he s^^e pursuit of th^tr9qjQ^ of s^ud^ vyh^ is adapted \^ 
q^i^Ufy them fpr^tb? ^j^a^in^^op in order tp th^ en^ Tt&e Upiyearsily \^]} be to^ 
th.ein 03 (jbough it wereno yniyer2)ity i^t i^l I];istead pf t];trowiqg a vafit and gmei^ 
difiusion of knowledge over the minds of t;!^ youth of ^very K^i^^eding age^ ^. 
Edi^catipQ, of Oxford will shrink into ft co^tva,cte4 system of cramming an A partial 
teaching, vfi order to obtain the object of ^ Degree; and ib^ student wijl go out 
inlio the world with a^ n^urow mind and a dark un(der8tai;id¥ig, and wl^ t)» few 
things which he has learnjt of little use. 

Tp bring the important questioq^ to this decisive t^ ^f I^aQt^rrrttia Atteml" 
once given by the younger studentjs in tlie Univeruty t^ t^i^ Leotuse3 of the 
several Public Readers and Professors sinc^ the eoacliment of the New Sta^ 
tttte, if enactment it cap be called, ai^ under th<^ Pr^srat £;ieminationa; 
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I will Ve^Q ^ith the Public Lectures in Natural and Experimental Philo^ 
sophi/y because this is a science of the first magnitude, and of the highest im- 
portance in civily social, merchantile, agricultural, and also in contemplative, life. 
Of late years this extensive science has made larger progress in improvement, and 
remains still more capable of advancement by new acquisitions and inventions, 
than all the other Cyclopaedia of Learning. It should, therefore, be one of the 
first objects of Academical Education. This Lecture possesses the advantage of 
being provided with a better and more entensive Apparatus for Experiments 
than is to be found in any other University in Europe. The person who has 
filled the chair for more than thirty years, whose loss every friend of philosophy 
must regret, and whose memory every philosopher who beard him read will think 
upon with gratitude, was the eye of Oxford: for you might pass through the 
Schools, and seenien with learned faces standing in their rostrums, and disput* 
ing in all the subtleties and chicanery of Logic, as blind in regard to the subjects 
of Learning which they affected to discuss, as the oak upon which they stood, where 
all was darkness, into the under-room of the Museum, with the Professor in his 
chair, his book in his hand, and his experiments before him, where all was light. 
By such a Professor were these Lectures read so long as his sight enabled bim 
to perform the duties of his useful and important charge, enriched with improve* 
ments from year to year, as the science in its various branches made progress and 
advancement throughout the whole circle of the most enlightened parts of Chris* 
tendom. And since the defect of his fei^t, the same Lectures, with the help of 
the same Apparatus, have been read by a man of high character and known 
lability, weU*qualifiied as a pbilosof^er for the task he uaderiook. Now die ef* 
feets of the opemtion of the New Statute, if Slukiite it can be oaHeci^ and of tile 
£xaminatjpn founded upon it,, upon the minds and studies of the yonng^etttit 
the University, and upon their exertions in the pursuit of usefol knowledge, fAM 
be clec^rly and unequivoeaUy shewn by a. oomparafche vkfw 0f Aeir attefHtanee t6 
this incomparable Lectiire at a former period under tiie old and obsolete' fegt* 
men of Scholastic Diacipliae, compared with tbe. attendaace giv«iki to it m the 
course q£ the last yeais when the Nemr Statute was in fwee^ an^ the New Exit* 
minatiion in fuU pr^ce. 

Of this^ Lecture there, axe three. Comiscs ia ^ yeair t rae in Lent' temit 
another in Snster end Act tmn ; and the thinl i^ Michaeliiias teim: and th€ 
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number of Ihe attendants in the classes of each Course from -tliC year 1773 to 
the year 1777 inclusive, is this : 

1773 Lent Term 66 

Easter and Act terms . . 57 
Michaelmas term ... 44 

1774 Lent term 63 

Easter and Act terms . . 57 
Michaelmas term, Account lost. 



1775 Lent term . . . 
Easter and Act terms 
Michaelmas term . 

1176 Lent term . • . 
Easter and Act terms 
Michaelmas term . 

1777 Lent term . . . 
Easter and Act terms 
Michaelmas term • 



41 
41 
22 
82 
46 
38 
57 
53 
^23 



In 1809 the Number of Attendants was in 

Lent term . • 14 

Easter term, no Class : five only having offered to attend. 
Michaelmas term, no Class : six only having offered to attend. 

The Public Lecture in Mathematics has, I understand, shared a similar 
fortune. The Professor is a man well qualified in his department, and indefati- 
gable in the pains he is willing to take with all who are. willing to attend ; and 
has used of late uncommon and laudable exertions to procure attendance. Not- 
withstanding all these pains and exertions, of the three Courses of Mathemati- 
cal Lectures which he purposed to read in the Terms of the last year 1 609, he could 
only- procure classes for two of them; in which he had the condescension and 
the mortification to read to seven of eight persons. I could not procure the 
Btate of attendance in former years ; but I understand that it was double or treble. 

The Botanical Lecture, which possesses every advantage that very muni- 
ficent benefactions: can bestow, I have known attended some years ago, before this 
chilling Statute nipt all the shoots and blossoms of good learning, by a most respect- 
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able cla«s of more than aixty persons. It has» however, so much dwindled and de- 
clinedy that some years the Professor has not of late been able to muster a class 
at all ; and when he has been so fortunate, that class has not amounied to a third 
of that number : although he is able^and diligent^ and has made a most liberal sa- 
crifice of the lucrative profession of a Physician to this Academical Office of Pro- 
fessor of Botany ; after the example of bis very learned and public-spipited pre* 
decessoTy who was so devoted to that useful and delightful branch of learning, 
that be increased the stipend by a liberal benefaction. 

But) what tf the use of Public Institutions and Public Bene&ctioos for the 
promotion of Science in this University, under the cramping ii^qence of the 
present Statute? 

The Public Lecture in Chemestry was i^ttended som^ years ago by 
large and most respectable classes, which, notwithstanding the great e^* 
penses attendant upon it, as well as the great labour required in preparatioa^ 
has, of late years, dwindled away in its attendfmce almost to nothing, in compa* 
rison to what that attendance was some years ago : and the same remark may 
be extended to the Anat<rmicBl,lj^cAxxve&\ though the Professors of them both 
are men of known abilities in their separate departments. 

And as to tl^e Clinical Lectures in Medicine^ liberally eodpwed by a late 
Chancdlor of the University, thou^ the Reader is a Physician of the first practice 
in Oxford, and of undoubted skill, he has not been able to raise a singly dass fpc 
the laat two or three years ; though that class should only consist of the number 5» 

But, whilst this New PiscipUqe holds all Physical and Matberaatica} 
Learning in a contemptuous estimation, and whilsM^ it spunis the use of 
these Public Lectures, it affects to oaake the Old Logick and Qaasicil 
Learning its bi^st boast, the objects of its studies, and the subjects of its 
foncied honours. All this must certainly be in compliment to the Regius 
Professor of Greek, because he has lain completely dormant for ipooretiaau twenty 
years. How are the Poetics, the Rhetoric, the Politics, and the Orgonon of 
Aristotte to be read and understood ; how are Hom^ and Hesiod and Pindar ; 
how are Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophaaes ; how are Xenophon, Plato, 
and Thucydidcs ; how are Demosthenes and ^scfaylut and Longmus to be read 
and miderstood, without a rudimental and particular knowledge of that various 
and extensive language ? Many of these Authors ^unt s^ihi in deliciis, and are thf 
proper subjects indeed of Academical edueatioQ : but hmr, und^ the dormancy i^* 
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the Professor, are the young students of the University to obtain such a grani^ 
matical and critical knowledge of the Greek Tongue, as to be able to' read and 
understand these classical and delightful authors ? As to College Tutors, a most 
useful and valuable class of men, to be thought of with much gratitude, and to 
be spoken of with high respect, the task, I know from experience, i^^hatever may be 
otherwise pretended, is too great and heavy for them, with all the particular atten- 
tions they have to pay to individuals ofdiiFerent qualifications, to sustain alone. Great 
might be the use of this Public Professor, as was seen and intended in the act of the 
royal institution, were he master of the language he professes, and would do his 
public duty. From this and other defaults, the Greek tongue, as I have had occasion 
to remark before, is imperfectly read, and ill understood, in the University of 
Oxford. The authors are read by the help of translations ; and construed only 
by the help of memory alone. And this is the Classical Learning which fortns a 
considerable part of the boast 'of our New Examinations. Convinced as I fully 
am of the high importance of classical studies to an Academical Education ; 
and persuaded, as I must be, that the best of all classical knowledge cannot be 
attained without an accurate and critical, not a superficial, knowledge of Greek; 
however the New Examination may put itself above all Public Lectures, or ra- 
ther, perhaps, however it may sink below them, in order that its Exammees may 
be made up in some private and paltry way, according to the contracted model 
conceived by of the framers of the New Statute ; in the teeth of this New 
Examination, and in the face of its framers and abettors, I call out this dormant 
Professor to discharge his public duty, or to resign. 

And, now that I touch upon classic groun<l, it is impossible that the 
Poetry y which is its brightest ornament, which glances through all its avenues, and 
illumines the scenes both of Grecian and Roman Antiquity, should not arrest my 
particular attention. Poetry is the child of Imagination, one of the richest and 
sublimest faculties of the human mind, to be cultivated and improved in that stage 
of life when it is plastic and capable of impression. Classical Poetry is, there- 
fore, one of the first and fittest objects of Academical Education, by which the 
Imagination of the student may be richly furnished with models of tlie best taste, 
and instructed by these models to ^^ raise the geniu«, and to mend the heart." 
There is no department in the whole circle of literature, m which genuine taste 
is more indulged, in which solid judgment has a finer exercise, and in which true 
genius more usefully delights. ^^ Quoniam veterum Poetarum lectio noatantuni 
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ad acuenda et expolienda juvenumingenia, verum etiam ad severioris literatune fam 
saerae quam humanae incrementum conducit/' was the judicious motive which in- 
duced a generous Founder to give the University a Professor or Public Reader 
in this elegant and extensive Art A lecturer in this department/ possessed of 
poetic genius, may display himself to the admiration and advantage of his hearers. 
He may range with delight through the rich and various field of Imagination, di- 
recting bis pupils to every delicious and fragrant flower, and shewing them how 
to make the best and most judicious choice. And by able and well-timed com- 
ments upon the Poets of Antiquity, if possessed himself of the genuine fire, he 
may send round the vivida vis of the poetic sparky like that of electricity, through 
the imaginations of his youthful auditors. Some of the predecessors of our pre- 
sent Professor have, indeed, done themselves the highest honour, and conferred 
upon the University the highest benefit, in the discharge of the duties of this ele- 
gant ofiice : but what has he done, or what is he doing, in this rich and fertile 
field? He seems to content himself with reading the ordinary term-lectures, 
which few think it worth their while to hear, and with singing, in sombre style, in 
his alternate course in the Theatre, the dying song of the old Scholastic Logic \ 

The conduct of our Public Orator is of a different cast. Himself a poet 
and friend of the Muses, a man of genius and general taste, he has voluntarily 
come forward with an ingenious Public Lecture upon Architecture, which, phi* 
losopbically considered, i^ one of the poetic Arts. 

As to the Lectures read by the Public Professors of Law, Divinity, and 
History, for the present, I say nothing. I have said enough, I hope, to exem- 
plify the operation and effect of the New Statute and its Examinations upon the 
studies and pursuits of the younger students of this University. 

The new system of Discipline founded upon . this Statute, which thus 
discards the use of all Public Lectures, however it may gratify the indolence of 
some of the University professors, is quite Unacademical. What, I ask, is to 
become of the University under such a system? Where will soon be the use 
of its Public Professorships and Institutions, amply founded and liberally en* 
dowed ? Is the University of Oxford, the largest as well as one of the most an- 
cient in Europe, and the most splendid in the world, to continue an University, 
the seat and patroness of Universal Learning? — Or, is it to dwindle into a col- 
lection of private schools ? And, is it to beat last the sad fate of Oxford, that the 
richer she grows in wealtti the poorer she is to beconie in ieai ning ? Its framers 
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«ad abetters may smooth with fkie-words» and flowing sentences^ the deformitiea 
of this discipliae; and ondearour hy the polU&h of their art to plaister up ita 
blemishes for a time, and to turn them into beauties : but it is full of wounda 
and putrifying sores, not to be healed byi a mem plaiister of pitch though sfM^ael 
upon, ioococco ; but to he. pcoiaied to :tbej(|uijaki .<tei»i9ed to the bottom^ aad tmii-> 
cally healed. 

It is iaall respects, I say, toita% Uoaoademical, takeo ootof the high-road^of 
learning, and out of the public^eye. of sdence into by^lanes and dark-cormra; 
in which the candidates, for degree* are to he partially fed» and those wb^ are 
destined for its honours^ are to be spedally crammed. for Examiiialaon Uke iui^ 
kies for the market. So &x from giving a spring to exertion, w siimuloua lo ki<« 
dustry, and a fire to emulation, it, has in aU respects the opposite tendency $ ibr^ 
instead, of adding life and vigour to exertion, industry, and emulation, they i)&? 
come, all blunted and paralized by the mean and atgect view of merely passing 
the half-hour ^Exanunation in order to a Degree ; as appears too manifest from the 
£su^ts which I have stated i^pettting the atteodance upon, the Public I^ecikires/ 
And thus, according to the true spirit of this system^ men of all ttgas are admitted 
into theJIaUs, and.into. many of the GoUeges,^ without asiy iCKaminatiDB^ tbtally 
unqnalifiad to enter i]q>l>n a ccmrse of studies, and asystem of educatikHi: pn»^ 
pcdy, Academioai j- but .who depend entirely upon, the cnaaiming systtn, to* eoa^i 
ble them to pass the Examination, and obtaiui a degree.: 

To cany on this cramming business, and at the same time to furnkh a ma- 
<j)inepy to shew off the Examinations to ad^^toge^ the Undergraduates are all 
obliged tot attend Aanj m. order, thai; thejr may know whether they ave themselves 
well and rightly crammed: fer jthey have there nothing else to learn. But^ if 
instead of this compulsory attendance at the examinations, they were in- 
duced by them to attend die Puhlie Leetures of the University Profesaonl^ 
after being assisted and prepared by their College Tutors; they would ba 
learning something, and be making proficiency in the dififerent departments of 
science according to their several capacities. And this is the only plan which ia 
truly Academical ; Avithout the execution of which University Education will al^ 
ways be lame and defective. Let the Public Professors, then, come Ibrthahd 
magnanimously assert their chairs, or else resign them : and let the College Tu^ 
tors strictly ^uid diligently attend the progress of their pupils in their studies in 
the true Academical way, aiding, dire^ing, trying, explaining, illustrating, ast 
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sutiiq, addeiKaoura^iig, them to the otinost of tiieir power. And this w<^d be 
truly Academical. 

UndttT tbe commaQd of tbis New Public Discipline, that of many Pri\^te 
CoH^esrhasdedified: from what it was^ wad bas accommodated itself to tbe geuiua^ 
of the Genend under wlaobrit is obliged to serve. GoUege Lectures and College Ener- 
cisea begin now to be swaHowed up in a new^faiig^d invention called CoUection$t 
admirably adafited for the. ease and' iodelence of the College Tutors. At the be^ 
ginning of a temi tlie tutor calls his pupil to> Irim, puts a. book into big hands* 
which he is to read in the. course of the term; and, at the end of it^ to present a 
sort of abridgment of what he has read, or is sappesed to have read; These 
abridgments, such as they are, soiiu pass from hand to hand, and will soon, J 
fear, find their way from College to College, and. soon become as useless and 
contemptible as the; old £xaminatbn-Schemes, as they well deserve to be. So 
that, under the present system, all the private discipline of Colleges will soon sink 
into tlie mummery of Collections ; excepting the busmess of cramming prepara** 
tory to Public Examination. 

Thus I contend. i^n and ag^in, That the present form of Public DiscipKne* 
is more defective, and more ti^urioiis in its operatiQaaQd effect t» the diffusion of^ 
Learning la geoerad, than the- old. one which.it has superseded, however defective 
that might be :, for that, being, considered as obsoietey bsid lost its operlition upon 
the- Private Discipline of Ccdieges^ which, was left to the discretion and manage^' 
ment of the Governors and Tutors of their res(»ctive Societies. The eoBperieneev 
of numy years, before, the intruddction of the New System, if system it can be^ 
called, proved that the Old Discipline, however defective, was in many respects 
bi^ly commendable. The Lectures and tbe Exercises of the Colleges were in 
genend reguUr^ respectable^ and often excdknt ; and the Attendance upotv the 
Public Lectures of the Uni\'ersity was eacouraged and promoted, as is proved 
by the statement I ha\^ given of that attendance. 

Since the changes which liave taken place, upon which I have congratulated 
you in this Address, we are now entering upon a New Epoch ; and we should' 
either return to the Old Discipline, obsolete and antiquated as it is, or adopt a 
New One founded on better Principles than either of them, conducted in a bet* 
ter Method, and adapted to the present State and Advaacemeut of Leaining and 
Science, improving and to be improved. This is an object desirable at all 
times, and at none more than at the present, and if well planned and success- 
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^)ly acconaplished, would fontinue throu^ all future times^ hoDoarable to ibe 
University, and beneficial to the Nation. 

The person of the New Chancellor I have not the honow to knovr. The 
feputation of a Scholar is universally bestowed upon him^ in which I exceeding- 
ly rejoice : and, if literary fame he not every where as fallaciouar as t have 
found it in this University, I willingly give hi» credit for that liigh accomplisbnieiit^ 
so desirable at this time in the University of Oxford. The two Unirersilics 
have been called the two eyes of tbe nation, over one of which a film; has been 
growing almost twenty years ; . and it will require botli an able and steady hxoA 
to remove it« If he possess only half tiie Learoii^ for which he has tke repu** 
tation, he will readily perceive the weak and narrow tendency of the New Diactf£ue 
in general : and I sincerely hope and trust, that he will govern his University, not 
by a Bassa, but by himself; and that he will, in the first place, endeavour to 
restore the Hebdomadal Meeting, which is the first and mort iniportiaint spring of 
all our Academical movements, to its statutable condition and impartial operation. 
. But, he has been called a Papist : and he may be, I suppose, abont as mucb 
of a Papist as 1 may be mysel£ I am, indeed^ a Catholic — a Member and a Mi- 
Ulster of the Holy Catholic Church Reformed. He is^ I dare say, as sound a 
Member, though not a Minister, of the same. Wearenot now tolook upon things 
in Kespect to Religion in exactly the same light as if we had lived a hundred and: 
eighty years ago. '^ Tempera mutautur," and, as a body politic, ^haos mutamur et 
ipsi." That, in the political changes of persons ^ times and things^ which- have 
taken place ia Europe within that period of our history ; and that, in the pieseiit 
slate of our own politics, and io tlie present relativestate of the politios of thebtfaer 
powers of Europe, he should wish, under proper restrictions and qoahficatioos> 
to be a political firieud of the Papists, and to a eerlain extent, I do not greatly 
ifonder, nor, indeed, do I, as some have done, so much repine. 

The united kingdom, at this awful crisis, is like a besieged and beleagiiered 
city, every one of whose gates is invested, or rather infested, not yet, thank God, 
by foreign armies ; but by armies of its own subjects of difierent religions : the 
Church standing as a citadel in the midst, to which the city mot^e property be* 
longs. At one of the gales appear the Papists, men of honour, consistency, 
and courage, but labouring under great religious errors, all which I pity and 
from my heart renounce^ if I may say, that 1 renounce vAx9kl never eatertaiBed. 

* The Pretender is no more ; and at length the Pope is now no more, 
f Tbe French and Spanith Monarchies are gone. 



They are, however, membein of the Catholic Church in error. To this one gate 
all the eyes and exertions of the citizens within are directed, whilst their atten- 
tion is mthdrawn irom all the other gates, every one of wtiich are beset with 
greater numberff of NoncomformidW of all persuasions and complexions, Dissen- 
ters, Methodists, and Anabaptists, all men of an opposite character ; who are not 
only pouring hi their forces by art and collasion through all the other gates, but 
who are sapping and undermining the walhr in every quarter. 

Of ?L full cmd fair Toleration of all the subjects of the realm, who differ from 
tlieChurdi^be their religious persiAisions what they may, I am the earnest advo- 
cate -and unequivocal friend : at the same time that I am fully convinced of the po- 
litical and paramount necessity of keeping both the city and the citadel fenced and 
secured, by legal barriers and restraints, from the dangerous intrusion of them all. 
Under salutary and liberal restrictions they are all tolerated subjects of the Briiisli 
Empire, and ou^t to be in the full and free enjoyment of all political rights and 
civilliberties, which are consistent with the safety and welfare of the govemnient 
and the intemat happiness of that empire : and it is only just and equitable that 
they should aU be put upon the same equal fboting^^; and, that the legal bar- 
riers and restraints should have an eiqnalefiect and operation upon them atll. 

Being, however, men of different characters and descriptions, the legal 
restrictions have not the same efiect upon them. The Papists, men of high 
hononr, consistency, and courage, disdain by subterfuge, evasion, or collu- 
sioa, to infringe upoir dieir legal barriers and restraints ; and occasional con- 
formity they would religiously abhor. The Dissenters, on the other hand, do 
not wear those fine scruples about them. Occasional Conformity is their com- 
mon practice, and is become their public boast; by means of which, with 
other artifices which they practice, they have evaded most of their legal bat'riers and 

* Sereral Statatet were nade in the reigns of Eli^abefli and James I. against Recusant^ which 
Wftfe not restricted to Pkpists RecosanCs, tmt extended to all Nonconformists : bat b^ d|!ie Act 1 Wil^ 
Dam c. 18. called J%e Toleration Act, declared toi be a Public Act by IQ George IlL c. 44w it ^ai 
eaacteily That nekker (he SCatates aforesaid, Mr aaj. other against. Popish Baco^aota (except the 
^6 Charles IL c« 2. concerning qnalifjing fur OIBces, and the 30 Charles II* St. if. c» 1. contain^ 
ing the declaration against Papists) shall extend to anj person dissenting from the Church of Eng^ 
land. So that- the force of the Acts against Recusants in general is taken away bj the Act of Tj- 
leration as to Protestant DisseoterSy but not as to Papists. Of late howcter some indulgence bar 

igivaathaia* 
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restrain ts^ and are got, either over or under the wall, iqto the City, into the Govern- 
raent, and Qven into the Citadel itself. In such a state of things, with so many 
disaffected subjects in the heart of the police in church and state at home, 
and with a powerful and inveterate enemy abroad, what is best to be done for 
the common safety and welfare of the United Kingdom ? This is a political pro* 
bl^n of high concern difficult to resolve. The Papists are the known friends 
of monarchy ; and the.Dissenters are more of a republican cast; whilst the govern- 
ment of this nation is an excellent compound of both* It was, therefore, formerly 
thought good policy to keep them in equilibrio at an equal distance on both sides 
of (he government, that they might form an useful counterpoise to each other. Of 
late, however, the Dissenters have got vast advantage in the scale, both by the 
weight of tlieir increasing numbers, and by their evasion of the legal barriers and 
^ restraints. : so that the salutary equiUbrium is destroyed. And how is the ba- 
lance to be restored ? This is another political problem of difficult solution. 
Are all the barriers to be levelled, and the wall pulled down ? No : this would 
put both the city and the citadel in danger of destruction. Walls and barriers 
must continue to be : but how to make them equally proof against the encroach^ 
ments both of Papists and Dissenters, who are the objects of an equal tgleraiioD, 
is the point in which the difficulty consists. And much of this difficulty resolves 
itself into the d^erencc of the two descripdons of men upon whom the 9amt 
legal restrictions are intended to operate. Legal barriers, which have acted as a 
sufficient restraint upon the Papists, have proved no restraint upon the Dissei>- 
ters : and. how can one law be made to act equally upon botli? You might as 
well build tlie same wall as a fence against the. lion and the eagle. And if, to 
obviate this difficulty, a difference should be made in the legal barrier in consi- 
deration of this difference of character, by enlarging that of the Papists, and rer 
stricting that of the Dissenters, the latter of all denominations, who have evaded 
the existing barriers, would raise a clamour to the world's end, and. mind no le* 
gal restraint at all. Such is the nature, in my appreheosioa, of the politicaJi.diffi^ 
eulty which at present besets the nation^ 

But, as the bulwarks raised by law about the Constitution are rendered by the* 
Dissenters almost tantamount to no bulwarks at all, who by art and evasion have 
got over or under them not only into the city but into the citadel ; why, it may be 
$aid, should the Papists be excluded because of their honour? I feel the f\ill force of 
the question, and lament the circumstance which ^ves it force. StiUI nuust c(»k> 
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tend that the legal barriers are never to be destroyed : but to be preserved, 
repaired, and rectified ; and accommodated, if possible, in sucK a way, as to be- 
come equally restrictive upon the Dissenter and upon the Papist. If the sheep 
get into my garden, and the cows want to come in too, am I to throw down the 
wail, and admit them both? No : I will make the wall, if I can, equally proof 
against them both. 

The only remedy, therefore, which my humble invention can supply to 
meet the difficulty, which I feel to be great and complex, would be To enlarge 
the general limits of Toleration, for the equal benefit both of Papist and Dissenter, 
to the farthest extent the circumstances of the present times can allow with per- 
fect safety to the Constitution in Church and State, and to the Protestant Suc- 
cession; which enlargement may, at the present crisis, be beneficial to the United 
Kingdom : but, at the same time. To make the legal barriers, if possible, so 
strong and unassailable in every part either by force or firaud, that they may be 
equally inviolable by aU. But, if these extended limits cannot be fortified by 
barriers so strong and unassailable, their extention can produce no good effect. 

So that, if I may. be permitted to compare great things with small, your 
Chancellor may be no more of a Papist than I am, and be yet, to a certain de- 
gree, firiendly to their cause : and, if in the reach of his political wisdom he can 
invent a remedy to overcome the difficulties I have stated with perfect safety to 
the Constitution, by which a large and respectable body can be better satisfied in 
their own minds, and become more useful and serviceable to their country at 
the present crisis, and if he can keep the Dissenters within legal bounds; call him 
a Papist who will, he will thereby prove himself the more worthy of the high 
honour Ye have conferred upon him. 

As to myself, I like the Papists, I confess, better than the Dissenters ; though 
in religion I differ firom them both : and that, because of their honour, and 
because they are friends to kingly-govemmcnt, and because I think them less 
dangerous to the Constitution ; and also because they are members of the Catho- 
lic Church though oppressed with errors, at some of which I tremble. 

But it behoves us at this most critical conjuncture, not to employ our whole 
attention upon the Papists and the Dissenters without the wall ; but to look into the 
City and Citadel itself: which further view I must, however, defer to some future 
occasion. 

H 
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Actuated by do other motivey timn a sincae dewe to ooalrikite all lof 
bomUe abilities eaabkmetodo to theprofidenqfof wood and uaefid learaii^ 
ID Oxford, accompanied wkh a hearty wish to see its Univecsity flourish aa 
moch in internal discipline as it does in external splendor, I have taken die li- 
berty to chaUeoge yoor attention to the present^ in addition to my fiormcr. Ad- 
dreses; which might have been prevented, if the Hebdomadal ^^^ig had 
been statataUy held, so that I coold have done nf dnbf in that plaoe. 



EDWARD TATHAM. 
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NJ>£tlStAN])IMO MMWinettimsaSoM in tny Addlress^s tt> the Mem- 
bers of Cdnvocation have given offence to your Board, which I sincerely re- 
gret, I shall begin this Address by a repetition of the words of the last paragraph 
I bad written : ' 

'^ Actuated by no other motivei than a sincere desire to contribute all my 
humble abilities enable me to do to the proficiency of sound and useful learning 
in Oxford, accompanied with a hearty wish to see its University flourish as 
much in internal discipline as it does in external splendor, I have taken the li- 
berty to Challenge your attention to the present, in addition to my former, Ad- 
dresses ; which might have been prevented, if the Hebdomadal Meeting had * 
been statutably held, so that I could have done my duty in tliat place/' 

This I solemnly declare to be the sum of my intentions in regard to the 
University of Oxford in all these Addresses ; which, so far from being meant 
to u^urc its discipline^ and degrade its character^ was meant by me, according 
to my conception of things^ to imprwe its disciplines and to raise its character. 

I have. heed a member of the Hebdomadal Meeting more than eighteen 
years : and for the gceatesl part of the last ten years I have been deprived of 



toy rigbto iifid ^vileges there, tlurmgh the miscondti^ 6f Public Officers of 
fte University, junior members to^ myself, by being liindered from doing my 
duty^o the University Und Public in that Meeting in consequence of their eva- 
sioo or violation of the Hebdomadal Statute^ This reduced me to the Necessity, 
of poUisiHgaU these Addresses to the Members of Convocation upon the ini- 
portmt subject of Public Examinafieiis and a New Discipline, upon wliich I 
happened to differ in opimon materially atid fundaittentaily from others; of 
which Addresses the Board now thinlcs proper to compiafn. I, indeed, have tiit 
greatest right to eomphiin. If however any evil should accrue to me in consequence, 
instead of making empty complaints^ I shaliiseek for substantial redress from those 
pablic persons who by a violation df the Hebdomadal Statute deprived me of my 
ri^s; and thereby foiced me to the publication of these Addresses. Of this Necessity 
under which I labour I strongly remonstrated in Che following words of the third 
Address : ** But why, it may be asked, should you expose what so intimately and 
importairtly affects the University of which yoii boast yourself a son P This ques- 
tioa I anstv'er by another. DHiy am I thus provoked imd compelled to do it? 
Necessity has no law, ^and of mehns I have no choice. If what has been already 
dane should not succeed, no other meaps are left of consulting, in this hiomentous 
conoem, the interest and honour of the Alma Mater." 

I now solemnly ask you, Whether the Statute Tit. xin. De Hebdo- 

MADAI^I CT Or0IKA«IO CoNVEVTU PHiErECTORVlC CoLLEGIORUM £T 

AuLAauM, by which your Board is constituted and directed, of which I am 
a laember, •and in which I was to discharge my first duty to the Universi* 
ty, has been reguliuiy and punctually observed ? Upon the integrity and in- 
violability of this fundamental and royal Statute I fix my foot ; and there I 
stand ; for without them I could not do my public duty. This Statute, I have 
again and again remarked, has not of late been thus observed. Against -the viola* 
tbns and abuses of this Statute I accordingly remonstrated, and I ga^e a general 
view of some of the evil consequences which might result from them in the 
lOthand lltb pages of my Fifth Address, '^ protesting against all ordinary 
oot urgent, business transacted at your board, unless the Meetings were properly 
Hebdomadal, holden on the day and hour expressly fixed by the Statute.*" This 
protest^ however, had not the desired effects These violations and abuses 
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have been continued since: the Hebdomadal Meetings have not been re- 
gularly and statutably holden by the Yiee-Chancellor : and an apprehension that 
they were intended not only to be continued^ but to hterUarged^ for the time to 
come, was the principal cause of the New Address. This Statute^ with a few 
comments upon it, was, therefore, the subject of the first part, in which I have en- 
deavoured to shew in what manner it had been evaded and abused^ wkb the evil 
consequences that ensued : and if, by the irritation which might arise from see- 
ing myself thus deprived of my rights, and shut out of the place where I was to 
perform the first of my Academical duties, or frcmi finding that my [H*otest liad 
no effect, or from the rapidity of my pen, oc from other causes, words may have 
escaped it which have given you just offence, I again readily and willingly re- 
peat, that I am sorry for it ; and I must attribute it to the public person or per- 
sons by whom I was thus compelled to write. 

When I first became a member of this Boarid, the Hebdomadal Meetings were 
statutably holden. During the formationof the New Statute uppn Public Exami- 
nations, this Statute has been frequently evaded^ or violated^ by what I call Vice- 
Chancellor's Meetings being substituted in the place of the statutable Hebdoma- 
dal Meetings, which were omitted and seldom holden. This you well know to 
be tlie fact, and will not deny it. The cause of this violation could not, I con- 
ceived, be fair and open, otherwise the violation would not have been made. 
By this means I and others were excluded from the deUberations ; .for, doubt- 
ing the statutability of thesesubstituted Meetings, I for one, could pot attend them: 
so that all business wa$ contrived to be done by a select party ; afid what other 
name could I give to such a conduct but CoUusion^ or combination? And observing 
this conduct to be continued for a length of time in these Vice-Chancellor's Meetings 
and BO^ in the Hebdomadal^ I expressed a suspicion in the eighth page qf my 
Second Address, that the momentous concern might be determined at last in 
Convocatioa by a few voters in a smuggling ztajf ; which suspicion I ob- 
served in the fmirtb pag^ of my Fifth Address, was realized in the event : " for 
after the Statute in question had twice failed of success in very foil Convoca- 
tions, when the public Commemoratioa for the year Mas over,^ and all Aca- 
deinicat business at an: end ; and when most of tl^e M^asters, except such as 
might purposely be detained^ were gone away for the long vacation, I was 
alarmed by a fresh notice from the ViceX'bancellor of a meeting of the 



heads J of h9uses .on particular business, which ,1 soon understood, was: the re- . 
vival of the Statute which had^ been thus twice rejected. The ^masters being v 
mostly gone, and I myself being under the indispensable, necessity of going that - 
day, I sent a note to the Vice-Chancellor by thq hands of the Subr Rector .of my r 
college, expressing my surprise at such a proceediug, saying, that as the Com-.- 
memoration was past, and all tbe^ business of colleges oyer, most^of .the. mem-... 
hers of Convocation were gone away, and that I myself was obliged to go that 
day on account of business 1 had in Parliament, and requesting that no farther 
proceedings might take place till the following term." In my absence, however, 
the Statute was passed by the fav that were left behind: and what fitter appel- 
lation could be given to the transaction than, in a smuggling way ? The same 
expression is again applied to the same ocCAsioft in the 2ttd page of- the 'New 
Address : and, under the circumstances which 1 have explained, one more ex- 
pressive did not then present itself to my mind, however oflfensive it may now 
become to Members of the present Board. 

As these, Gentlemen, are the words at which you are offended, I have thus 
taken the liberty briefly to submit to you the cause of their application. 

As a member of the Board, I now,, call upon you Jto declare severally and 
individually. Whether ye countenance the Meetings called by the Vice- 
Chancellor upon all occasions at his own times, and intend to countenance 
them for the time to come : or with me to resist them, except upon urgent 
occasions. There is no halting between us. If he observe the Statute as to 
its time and place, I am with him. If not, I must be against him : under the 
conviction that whatever Convocation business is done at any of these his Meet- 
ings, except upon occasions which are truly urgent ^ and not at a proper Hebdo- 
madal Meeting, it is ipso fecto null and void. Will you support the validity of 
these Meetings put in the place of the Hebdomadal Meetings, against the statut- 
ability of the Hebdomadal Meeting itself? Will you sacrifice the Hebdomadal 
and Ordinary Meeting. as appointed by the Statute, to the Meetmgs called by the 
Vice-Chancellor at his own discretion ? Will you thus renounce the Statute upon 
which you stand, and by which you are constituted a Board ? If so, the contequence 
will be, the Statute will renounce you : for if you break the Statute, you break 
yourselves. But, whoever may support him in the breach of the Statute upon which 
your Board is founded, and by wbieh it exists, I shall think it a dut) incumbent 



upon me to maintain it whole and inviolable to the utmost of my p6wer, and Uy 
correct the abuse of it both for the time past and for the time to comte': in 
eflfectmg which purpose^ it may be incumbent upon me to take the best legal ad- 
vice how to institute Pi^eedings against the person or persons by whom it has 
been or may be violated, as responsible for all the consequences, whether to 
myself or others, which may result from such a breach of the Royal Statute. 



EDWARD TATHAM, 
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SiNCEmy late Address to the Members of the Hebdomadal Meeting, a De« 
daration bas been made and subscribed by most of the Members of that Board ' 
to avow the purity of their Meetings. Qut, .mark well, That etghll or ten of ; 
the subscribers were not members of the Board at the time the very last SUfiute ' ' 
respecting Public Examinations and other Exercises for Degrees .Was made^ 
which was the great cause of the pfidsent dispute ; and that the present Proctors 
have not been in office a quarter of a yean For what purpose, then, were their 
signatures required ? Or to what use were they intended to serve ? They can 
bear no testimony to the Meetings of a Board, of which they were not Mem- 
bers ; and are totally irrelevant to the matter in question. And the same re- 
mark may be extended to the other subscribers, so iar as they were not Members 
of the Board in the different stages of the long and protracted business respecting -. 
Public Examinations, &c. 

But observe, these very Meetings, to be thus supported by these signatures 
were catfei/ and summoned by tlie Vice-Chancellor, nhich I have accordingly 
named Vice-Chancellor's Meetings^ and not the Ordinary Hebdomadal Meet* 
ing^; and where is the use of such a Declaration with such signatures, to testi- 
fy the purity of these Meetings, against me, who deny the statutabiltty of them^ 
who blame them entirely on account of ttieir being uastatutable, and who say that 
their proceedings consequently are null and void ? The tiebdoiuadal biatuie^ 
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as I must call it, has been systematically broken ; and all the signatures of the 
Members of the Umversity cannot piece it. The subscribers may affect to 
palliate, but they cannot heal, the breach. 

If I am to consider this Declaration so signed, as an answer to the call I 
made upon the Members of the Board, severally and individually, in my. late Ad- 
dress to them ; and that they hereby declare that they countenance and support 
these Vice-Chancellors Meetings upon all ordinary occasions, and such as are 
not strictly urgent, in opposition to, or in the place of, the Ordinary Hebdoma- 
dal Meetings as founded and directed by the proper Statute, I am at open issue 
with them all, however painful and disadvantageous such a contest may be to an 
individual. And will you support men in the violation of the Statute which 
gives them a high and exclusive authority over ^ou, as Members of the Body 
Corporate and Voters in Convocation, equal with themselves ? 

I do, therefore, declare myself to the University at large the champion of 
the Statutable Hebdomadal Meeting : and, if I can remedy the evils which have 
already arisen from the breach of tlie Hebdomadal Statute in time past, and 
prevent its breach for the time to come, and restore it to its former opera- 
tion, now that we arc entering upon a new and better epoch, my object will be 
acfoaiplisbed. 

EDWARD TATHAM. 
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Every one, who reads my Address to the Hebdomadal Meeting, will see 
that tliis Declaration does not give a just representation of it 
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^^ BUT A CLAMOUR WILL BE RAISED : I HEED NOT GLAMOUR : THE VOICE 
*' OF TRUTH WILL CRY ME UP ; THOUGH THE VOICE OF MEN MAY. CRY 

*^ ME DOWN." Third Address to the Members of Convocatio n, p. 34. 



My Lord^ 

" Upon the integrity and inviolability of this fimdamen- 
'^ tal and Royal Statute, I fix my foot, and there I stand : for, wit|iout them, I 
" could not do my public duty/* This is an extract from my Address to the 
Members of the Hebdomadal Meeting of the 10th of July 1810 ; and the Sta- 
tute there mentioned forms the whole of Tit. xiii. of the Statute^Book of 
the University, of which your Lordship is now made Chancellor — De Hebdoma" 
doH et Ordinario Comentu Prafectorum CoUegiorum et AtUarum. 

This is the first and most important Statute in the book, given to the Uni- 
versity by the sovereign authority of the King, as the constitutional Founder of 
all Corporations^ within the realm, at the time of the Reformation of the Publia 
Discipline, under the auspices of the ever*to-be-honoured Archbishop Laud 
then Chancellor of the University ; for the purpose of constituting a standing 
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Delegacy^ or Commitiee, consisting of ceiiain persons, whom it vested with the 
high power of considering and preparing all matters, before tliey are or can be 
submitted to the vote of the body corporate in Convocation. This Royal Statute is 
at once the foundation of this delegaqy Or cotninitiee, dnd also the standing rule by 
which its assemblies are to be governed, under the conduct of the Public Magis- 
trates, who are directly j*esponsible for its observance; which assemblies it in- 
joins to meet for the dispatch of business, oiice coery week^ at a certain time aiid 
place; add which have accordingly obtained the name of'HekAmiadal Msetie^s. 
Being both the foundation ana rule of these Hebdomadal Meetings, I have 
called it the Hebdomadal Statute ; to change or dispmse with which the Meetii^ 
itself^ which exercises the powers which it gives, has no right ; nor even the 
House of Convocation, for whose benefit these powers were ^ven, with the Chan- 
cellor at its head : because it was injoined by the King himself, who is the Fa- 
ther of the University as the political head of Bodies Corporate : and because, 
as a Royal-foundation-statute, it is further secured from all change, and made 
inviolable^ by other Statutes. 

And, as it is incapable, of change or dispensation, so its meaning and inten- 
tion cannot be altered from what they originally were, by any new glosses or in- 
terpretations. The words are the same now they originally were, and must 
now have the same meaning they originally had, as neither change of tim^s or 
change of circumstances can alter the meaning of a written law ; but, like all 
odier written laws, it must at all times be understood according to the plain aad 
obvious meaning of the words, which are indeed most plaib tod iibvious : and 
k is, nloreov^r, gparded by another Statute from all sucb innovations. 

, .But, however inviolable it may be by all the highest powfts of theUniy^p^ 
saljjf ; or, hOweyer incapable of cl^ange in its fbrm or iqeaning^y adyetititiQiEs 
glosses afad forced interpretatiops ; it is liable to A'sy seb, frqm the arts,r^v|i? 
flions, or violation$.of those^ wh^ are the constituted Holders and Members i>f 
the Hebdomadal Meeting itself: and, when the high powers of that Mi^etiags 
in which all the great and importeint business of the University oAust pf necfe^ty, 
find both ks origin and formation, and the high situation of the per$on8 of whom 
ifc is formed, are taken into the account, these Abuses may be G&xat and Fvnt 

ft4tf£NTAU 

It has fallen to my lot, by the munificence of my Founders, and by the 9^11 of 
Providence, to fill a liigh station in the University of Oxford^ which entitles me 



to be a member of the Hebdomadal Meeting. To discharge the duties of that 
station, and as a member of that Meeting, with a constant eye to tlie honour and 
advantage of the University at large, is with me not a matter of merit, but a 
point of conscience. The patriotic sentiment of a Noble Lord, who ought to bel 
as high in the consideration, as he is in station, of the University, conscientious- 
ly avowed in a public place, and on a solemn occasion, in regard to his Country,' 
I can as conscientiously adopt in regard to my University : " The only question 
** which,'" in my academical life, " I ever proposed to myself was, What is 
** the interest of my Alma Mater : and consequently what is my duty?*' With 
diis higjh impression upon my mind, I stand forward as the Public Corrector of 
these Abuses ; having, with this view, already declared myself^ in " a Particu- 
^^ lar Address to the Monbers of Convocation, the champion of the Statutable 
^^ Hebdomadal Meeting.'' In standing forward in this character, I consider 
aayself directly the Advocate and Assertor of the Rights of Convocation ; as I 
hold all delegated power, however high, to be only subservient to its use : and, 
in so honourable a cause, I will persevere in my exertions; let the diffictiUies I 
may have to encounter be ever so great, or the opponents I have to cdhtehd with 
ever so many. Of such a cause I will never shrink from the defence, under 
whatever disadvantages I may labour; but will glory, if it should happen to be my 
lot, from the inadvertency or degeneracy of the times^ to ^tdnd ahne. 

To cure the disorder of his patient, the Physician makes it bis first busioesa' 
to find the Cause : and, to investigate the Cause, is the first efibrt of the PhiitNto* 
pher in correcting error : in like manner, to mark well, in order to destroy, the 
CkiusCy is the first business of the Reformer ^ of Alnue*, 

In another Board or Delegacy belonging to the University, though of 
smaller consideration, similar Abuses have heretofore taken place; and, what is** 
most material to my purpose, from the self-satne cause with those I hav6 under-' 
ieken to reform ; which Abuses were most seasonably corrected, for a time at 
least, by one whose name is an honour to the U^iiyersity of Oxford^ and wIm 
was himself a member of that Board ; notwithstanding all the obloquy and oppo* 
sition raised against him at the time by the other Members and their numerous 
friends; *^ A very few Gentlemen," observes that illustrious person- in his Litter 
to Dr. Randolph, then Vice-Chancellor^ relating to The University Press^ 
^Mabour under a double mistake, by first imagining that the Heads o/'Houses are 



" the Representatives of the Body of the University; atnd then by adopting ^ 
*^ notion that 7%ey themselves are the Representatives of the Heads of Houses *•"* 
Of which acute observation of this learned judge, a sentence in the first 
page of my Second Address to the Members of Convocation, may be considered 
as a paraphrase or illustrative comment, ^^^here has long been an endeavour, 
** I know and lament, to draw all power into a Certain Place : and, among the 
'' Members of that Place, there has long been an attempt to draw all power into 
*'the bands of ^Chosen Few; which, from the indifference, obsequiousness, or 
*' indolence of others, has too well succeeded." 

And here we find at once One and the Same Causey in which we thus concur, 
both of those Great and Fundamental Abuses affecting the Univer^ily at 
large, against which I have to contend, as well as of those Abuses of the Unvccr- 
sity Pressj against which he contended with great ability and success, notrvith- 
standing all the clamour of the day. 

Of the Hebdomadal Meeting I became a Member more than nineteen years 
ago : and both of the good provision of the Royal Statute by which it stands 
appointed, and of its wisdom as the law by wliich it is to be governed, I always 
entertained a high opinion, in which I have of late years been more fully and 
experimentally convinced. 

Notwithstanding the clearness and precision of this Statute, the great cause 
of Academical Abuses, assigned by Sir William Blackstone^ had begun to work 
before I became a Member of the board: its progress was, however, diffident 
and modest, when compared with the strides which it has lately made. From 
one of my predecessors I had received hints, that some of the Members were, 
now and then guilty of an assumption of power. This put me upon my guard, 
to watch the motions of the assembly when I became myself a member, and to : 
correct its errors as far as one individual could do. From the first, indeed, I 
brought with me sentiments to the board very different from those of some of 
my colleagues. In doing my duty among others in the Hebdomadal Meeting 
I considered the body corporate of the University at large, as my (Hily object, 
whose business I was appointed to prepare ; and that Meeting as only subser* 
yient to its use? However regularly convened and statutably holden, thou^ 

♦ Pag. «9. 



founded on royal authority, that Meeting. I considered as a Delegacy or Com- 
mittee, provided to deliberate upon matters, and tp put them into the form in 
which they are to be brought before Convocation ; to which Sir William Black- 
stone has observed,^' All Delegacies are accountable.'* Possessed of these senti- 
ments, I disdained to become one of thoke FeW Gentlemen who considered the 
Meeting as representative of the University, and themselves as representative of 
the Meeting. Far different were my views, and sentiments ! I felt myself upon all 
these occ^ions, more interested in the welfare of the University as a Member of 
Convocation, ubjch I esteemed an honour ^ than as a Member, of the Hebdomadal 
Meetik^ which I thought aq onw: and thus it is, that, in declaring myself the 
champion of the Statutable Hebdomadal Meeting, I ^ory in being, at the same 
time, the champion (^ ConVocittion, by maintaimog its rights, as the Body Cor- 
porate at, large^ against the abusers and encroachments .of men, or assemblies of 
men, of whatever chi^racter or denomination they may be, or by whatever com« 
binations they may be supported. 

One Abuse pres^ted itself to my obsarvation soon after I became a member 
of the Board. Knowing the strong desire of a great majority of the most re-i 
spectable members of Convocation to distinguish the f)atriotism and ; political 
abilities of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke, upon the first publication of 
\a& Jitters on the Frt^h Resolution, by conferring upon him a Doctor's Degree 
by Diploma ; I thought I did no. more than my public duty towards them by pro^' 
posing that Degree. to the consideration of the Hebdomadal Meeting: when I 
was told, ^to .my great s^urprise, that it could not then be granted, because of a 
standing Rule of the Board, viz. That when any thing had been there. proposed 
and been once negatived (as was the case with that degree) it could never be 
proposed agitin. This Rule, I then observed, was tmwarranted by the Statute, 
and contrary to its general intention : that it was in itself quite improper, and 
one to which, as a Membe^r of the Meeting, I never could consent To super- 
sede this Rule, however, for the time, I observed that the motion might then be 
consider^ as a new one; because, when the former motion for that degree 
was made, Mr. Burke's Publication was only, as a Prophecy delivered ; whereas 
then, by the lapee ,of a few years, it had become, as a Prophecy fuifilled. 

Notwithstanding this £Etir opportunity of evading the Rule, it continued to 
. . • • ■ c 



prevail, and my motion was consequently rejected : although feome of the mem- 
bers, who had before voted against it, expressed their concern that they were thus 
compelled finally to reject it. So that, but for this standing Rule, the Motion 
would have been carried, against all the art and opposition of a powerful indivi- 
dual of the Few, by a strong majority. 

This Rule is one Abuse. It is not only unwarranted by the^tatute, bol 
inconsistent with its intention; and also inconsistent with the very constitution of 
the Meeting itself, which is perpetually fluctuating, the Proctors, tho^ necessary 
Members, being new everv year, who must, as well as others, be subject to the 
Rule without their consent; whereas no such Rule could, at any rate, exist in such 
a meeting without the consent of every member. This is not only an Abuse 
itself but liable to the production of others, or to aid them by its co-operatioti.' 
By the help of this Rule, a single Meetpg of the Few^ however artfiilly and. 
oollusively convened, might exclude, in a smuggling way, any business they did' 
not like, however &ir, honourable, and beneficial to the* University, from being 
ever brought before Convocation. Such might be its effect in its simple opera- 
tion : but when coml)ined with other Abuses^ which have since been pmctised, it 
might become an en^ne of more extensive and mischievous operation. 

After the death of that great man Lord North, upon the election of his suc- 
cessor into his hi^ office in the University, the sentiments of that powerful indi- 
vidual, and of ''the very Few gentlemen'' who enlisted under his banners, and 
who ^' adopted the notion that themselves were the representatives of the Heads 
of Houses who were the representatives of Convocation/* in respect to Mr. 
Burke, took a sudden change. His fHend was now the Chancellor. Jo cover 
the disgrace of their opposition to his degree by diploma, aoid, at the same time, 
to sleeve-creep the new Chancellor, they had recourse to the finesse of proposing^ 
his name at the Hebdomadal Board, among tlie many other names who were to be 
complimented with Honorary Degrees at the time of the Public Installation. In 
compliance with the feelings of those members of Convocation who had thou^ 
him deserving of a higher, mark of their approbation, I then thought it my duty 
to oppose his Honorary D^ee at that Board, as no honour to him, and no gra- 
tification to them. The motion for his Honorary Degree, was, however, cavried- 
against mq, as I expected ; and I had the high honour on this, as on the former 
occasion, to stand alone — an honour which, whf n springing from such a cause^ 
I richly prize ; and which is not likely on a sudden to forsake me* The triumph 



which the leaders of the Board supposed they had thus obtained over their oppo- 
nent upon this public and festival occasion was great indeed^ and that great triumph 
hot a little indulged. What may be the event of another triumph of a similar 
body, and upon a similar occasion, over one and the same person, remains yet to 
be determined. But the event of this triumph was soon developped : for, in con- 
sequence of a short note which, though totally unacquainted with his person, I 
wrote to him that very day, the Right Honourable Gentleman saw clearly jthrou^^ 
the finesse, and magnanimously rejected the proffered degree so dexterously 
prepared for his acceptance; notwithstanding the earnest entreaties of the Chan- 
cdlor himself^ and of the hi^est Kobility, male and female, in the nation ; hold^ 
ing, as he did» the Vice-Chancellonand the fawning crew in that sovereign o(»i- 
tempt they so sovereignly deserved* 

This line of conduct, which I judged it my du^ to adopt, to resent the 
disappointment which a great majority of Convocation had experienced, in not 
having it in their power, by default of the Hebdomadal Meetings to confer upon 
this great, patriotic, and political character a more substantial honour, added to 
my bpposition to the Ad Eundem Degree of the Chaplain of the new Chancellor, 
rendered me no desirable member to the leading members of the Board ; parti- 
cularly to one, who, in the sleeve of the Chancellor, had the address to make him* 
self^ from that time, the chief leader of The chosen FeWy who undertook to govern 
all- 

From that date, the cause of Academical Abuses assigned by Sir Williaip 
Blackstone, gained a powerful ascendent in the Hebdomadal. Meetings The 
double mistake which he had so well described* betrayed itself in the assumption 
of more power than was intended by the Statute, or than . could belong to a 
delegated or assistant body: insomuch that I felt myself oblig^d^ on more occa- 
sions than one, to declare to the members of the board, that they either did not 
understand the powers with which they were invested, or that they abused them. 

This overweening weening disposition prompting some of the members to act 
iac the University more in the character of representatives of the whole,, than as- 
tfie assistants of Convocation, by considering that House as a mere passport to 
sanction their decrees as a matter of course, I was reduced la the unpleasant 
necessi^ of opposing some of these decrees in Convocation, merely for the pur- 
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pose of checking these encroachments, and asserting the riglits, of the Body Cor- 
potate, and on no other account. One instance of tliis necessity was, that of 
opposing an Address to be presented befpre the throne,- which had the concur-: 
rence of my whole heart. This Address, managed and prepared by the reigning 
FeWy was brought into Convocation by the Vice-ChanceHor to receive the Cor- 
porate-Seal, as a niatter of mere and neccf^sary form. The robes of the delegates^ 
setected to present it out df themselves and their chosen friends, had been sent 
to London the day before ; and the Chancellor was prepared to entertain them 
at a sumptuous banquet — ^when the Seal was opportunely stopped in Convocation. 
Some may still remember the following words upon this extraordinary occasion^ 
**Expergiscimni Vos Magistri. Nolite, Nolite vosmetipsos pro nihilohaberi/' 

In this perplexing dilemnia, they were reduced to ttie necessity of approach-, 
ing the throne, and presenting their address without the appendant seal : and 
surely^ never beifore or since aid the Palace of St James s bear witness to a 
Corporation presenting an Address to the King without the corporate-seal. 

These and similar abuses were thus seasonably corrected : and greater were 
not then attempted. The • Hebdomadal Meetings were holden at the statutable 
Time and Placc^ " hora locoque consuetis -^ and no attempt, so far as I know, 
was then made to delegate the business of the whole Board to the management 
of 2Lpart. 

At length the great business of Reforming the Public Discipline of the Uni- 
versity, which had not been renovated since the Chancellorship of Laud, and 
which was rendered necessary by the lapse of time, and the improvements which 
have been made in the Arts and Sciences and all Kinds of Learning as the world 
grew older, was undertaken by the Hebdomadal Meeting as the originating Com* 
mittee by an exclusive right. On entering upon a Public Reform, the members 
of this meeting, the first spring of academical discipline, particularly the public 
Officers who are responsible for the integrity of the Statute, should be careful, in 
the first place, to correct any irregularities which might have crept into their own 
body, and to make themselves pure, before they began to purge the University. 
On the contrary, in the act of reforming the University, the meeting became 
the more irregular. The double mistake, that alleged origin of abuses, now. 
grew more wanton in its progress, and out-strode all its former strides. The. 



Meetings of. the- board, as restricted hj the Statute to a regular. snd stated 
Xi^i^y.were no vir generally omii ted ; andotlierd of^/^ea/i/ appointment at other 
timcSj and by particular notice, were substituted in their room. By this grand 
Abuse the chosen Few, withtiie Choriphasus at their head, could practise their arts 
gpon any occasion ^hey pleased .to the exclusion of otherSy.,froai their deliberations,* 
as I have shewn in the fifth Address,^ and take the whole concern into their owa 
hands. Thus the M^istrates and a few more ^members of thjs board, unmindful of 
themselves, or rather too-mindfuL of themselves, redoubled, their awn errors in- 
tli^.'act ^of correcting the errors of the University* . 

Against this manifest breach of the Royal Statute, which I readily foresaw^ 
would be pregnant with great and various abuses, I frequently and uniformly x 
remonstrated. My remonatraoces had, however, no good effect. The unstatut-^ 
able practice was continued in defiance of them ; at which I was not so much 
surprised, when 1 considered, that by this one manoeuvre, they .got rid of a mem-s 
her obnoxious to their \vishe3> and .opponent to their views* For having taken 
the Time of the meetings out of the statute into their .owa hands, by managing 
it with, a little dexterity, they could easily exclude any one they did not 
like, had he been even desirous to attend ; but, holding, as I did, theie 
meetings to be unstatutable, I, for onQ, .from, principle could not attend thenu 
Thus was I deprived, by the unstatutable conduct of the board, of the exercise 
of a right to which J was statutably entitled ; and of the opportunity of discharge 
iqg my duty to Convocation,, and of consulting, on this important occasion, tbo 
iptjerest .au4 honour of the University. 

This abuse opened a door to the imnjediate introduction of another, which 
consummated the views and wishes of the Chosen Few in their exclusive under- 
taking of forming the Statutes respecting Public Examinations and other Exer- 
cises for Degrees : for^ having taken the Time of the meetmgs into their own 
power, by the management; of that power, they could call meetings of their own,, 
according to their own views,^ at the shortest notice, and when they knew that 
others could not come ; at some of which meetings, I suppose, for I was not 
present, they got the weighty business delegated from the whole Hebdomadal 
Body, to a Committee of Themselves^ whose eagerness to be employed was in 
exact proportion to their inability for the work, as their productions shew. 

This is Another Abuse pregnant with many evils. It is totally unwar^ 
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ranted % the tiebdomadat Statute, and by etery other Stattfte in the \)Ook : Inft 
ihey ivho undertake to 'make statutes for otbera, may 4htnk themselves above 
all statutes. The Hebdomadal Meeting, though royally appointed, is itself' 
however statutably assembled, only a Delegacy 'or Committee, ^s I have said,' 
ifor the use of another body, wkb66t any authority 4n itself to delegate or com- 
mit to the management of a part what 4s the direct business of the whole ; as 
the Convocation, wlrich is itself that other 4x)dy and not a Committee, is by 
TiL x.§-' 7. empowered to do.- Otherwise, a Delegacy might delegate and sub-^ 
i]elegate, and a Committee commit and subcommit again ; which is absurd. The 
business of this Meeting is the proper and unaKenable contem of the whole 
Hebdomadal Body, and directly incumlient upon every member wHo can attend: 
so that it ^cannot he committed to a part, even with the consent of every member 
iff the1x>ard; much less without such unanimous consent. Otherwise, some of 
^ members could discharge themselves of the duties injoined by royal autho- 
fity, by ^committing them to others : and the whole body ef the members, con- 
sisting of 9L^eviain number and description of persons, could discharge the board 
by erecting another of a different number in its place ; which would ht to de-^ 
stroy itself Btlt, this Committee of the Few had not the consent of every mem- 
ber, if unanimous consent would do ; aiid he who did not consent, could neither 
be dischai^d of his duty, nor deprived of bis right, by the vote of others* 

To say, that the delegated labours of the Few were submitted from time to 
itme to the whole Hebdomadal Meeting statutably convened, for their approba^* 
tion and consent, which 1 deny, is a weak apology : because the Statute directs 
the membens to deliberate and to Jrame themselves from the beginning, and not 
to qpprme, and con^e/i/ afterwards to what was deliberated and framed by others. 

When and how the chosen Few were erected into this secret Committee, or 
vfhen and where their private meetings were holden, I never knew. Even of the 
persons, of whom it was composed, I remained a long time ignorant^ and the 
^ames ofsome I do not know to the present hour. Excluded, by the breach of 
the Royal Statute, and the manoeuvres practised upon that breach, though one 
of the oldest members «of the Hebdomadal Meeting, from all consultation and de- 
liberation in the act of framing the Statutes respecting Public Examinations and 
other Exercises for Degrees, I could only judge of the abilities of the Committee, 
and the progress which they made, as their labours from time to time appeared 
in |)rint j' upon which, being shutout of my Hebdomadal riglits, I was under the 
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necessity of ahimftdverting ki print; in order to correct, if possible, their palpable 
blouders and numeixms absurdities, before they received the sanction of Convo- 
cation: and, as I could not call this private Committee tiie Hebdomadal Meet- 
ing, I gave it the name *of Juncto. 

After the Statute had be^n obeyed and honoured for more than a century 
and a half, by Vice-Chancellors, men of great and deserved renown, and de« 
scended from familiea of high consideration ; to trample upon it by a still further 
•and bolder violation, and to open a wider door, for the introduction of Abuses, 
was a triumph over royal authority reserved for a modest son of humble birth ; 
who -changed the statutable IHace of the Hebdomadal Meeting, as had been 
done before in respect to Time, by calling a Meeting, upon a great occasion, in 
kis aton House ; where he sat tn bis chair as one worthy of himself to rule 
the University and the City too 1 
» 

Thus the Royal Statute, upon which the existence and authority of the 
Hebdomadal Meeting was founded, was trodden under foot. The Time was 
first sacrificed,. and afterwards the Place; and the Meeting itself was -converted 
into a Juncto from which many of its members were excluded — and all this unr 
MJer the tame acquiescence of most of these very members I What would a Ran* 
-dolph, a Wetherall, a Fo&ergiU, or a Home, have thought of these things? 
What would the father, when Rector of Lincoln and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, have thougfit of the future conduct of his son ? And what, above all, 
^ould a Fell and an.Aldrich have thought of their successors of the present age? 

From the joint operation of these several violations and the Abuses result* 
ing from them, any one may infer the many evil consequences that may be de^ 
rived to the University ; what art and mamsuvres^ what smugglings and coUu"* 
sions may be <:arried on by ^ A very Few Gentlemen labouring undier the dou^ 
*^ ble mistake, that the Hebdomadal Meeting represents the Universi^, and that 
^' they themselves represent the Hebdomadal Meeting/' 

But, »3 it ma^ be suggested by some, ^md thought by others, tlmt the Time 
and Place of Meting, though punctually Enjoined, are things of small consideD- 
^tion in themselves, I will endeavour to ishew what Sir William Blackstone thought 
«pon the subject, from his observations upon the want of such a regulation in 
Te^pect to the meetings of the Delegates of the Press. " The first cause 
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"of our present inactivity is the want of a regular Time and Place for the 
" meeting of the Delegates on business. This amission, however slight k' may 
^* appear, is the parent of much uncertainty and delay.' When a ^ated .Time 
'' and Place are fixed for the meeting, the Delegates will so order their private 
" avocations, that tliey may.be able to attend constantly on their public duly. 
" And a regulation of this kind is always found in^ every other assembly selected 
" for the dispatch of business, by daily, weekly, or monthly assemblies at a cer* 
" tain place —whereas Me are summoned together at ^few hours notice^ and 
" frequently in private lodgings'^ With these sentiments in regard to the ab- 
solute importance of a fixed Time and Place, the want of which, he assigned as 
the Jirst cause of the Abuses of the Press i what would he have thought of .the 
late conduct of our University Magistrates, when the Time and Place of the 
Hebdomadal Meeting are directly fixed by a Royal Statute, in directly disobey-^ 
ing that Statute, and in calling Meetings at other times, at a Jew hours notice,. 
ntid e^en in the private lodgings of the Vice-Chancellor? Some of the Abuses 
resulting from the want of Time and Place of Meeting in respect to the Press 
he has stated ; and many others of much greater consequence must result to the 
University from the neglect of them by the Hebdomadal Meeting. He observes 
Bjgain^ that ^' It is under a good and gentle administration that we hope for such 
^^ salutary provisions as may restrain the power of doing hurt in those of a dif- 
' ^^ ferent stamp ; and I own I am the more solicitous for a restriction," [of Time 
> and Place] ♦* which seems at first view of no mighty importance ;^ because! have 
*' seen the latitude at present given made a very extraordinary use of. I have 
^* known 'a Meeting either suddenly precipitated to carry a favourite point -r-or 
" deferred without end to stave off a disagreeable measure — or secretly assem- 
'^* bled in a private conclave to elude the claim of a delegate, whom his brethren 
" had resolved to reject. Nay, I have known this discretionary prero^tive 
** stretched to such a wantonness of power, as to insert or leave out of (he sum* 
^* mons whomsoever the magistrate thought fit»" Some of the Abuses resulting 
from the breach of the Hebdomadal Statute in poiat of Time and PlacCy Sir Wil- 
liam has here exemplified in respect to the Delegacy of the Press : and I have 
shewn how others may be engrafted upon its violation in my Fifth Address, 
which I need not now repeat : all which Abuses, and possibilities of Abuse, he 
would have readily seen, and as readily condemned. 

Thus the opinion of Sir William Blackstone of the necessity of diji^ced 
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TimcBXkd Place for the Hebdomadal Meeting, may be clearly gathered from his 
assigning the want of such a regulation, as the^r#^ cause of those abuses of thef 
Press, which he undertook to correct. 

Andy what would he have said, i^ of the nine Delegates of the Press, five 
had privately smd separately conspired to erect themselves into a Commitfee or 
JuBCto to manage the whole concern? Would he not have called it Artifice? 
Would he not have ! called it Colbmonf Would he not have said, thfit k was 
done in 9i smuggling Wi^ f 

: Had he been living at this day, that accomplished iqpholar, and undaunted 
champion of the . University Press, would have supported me, I am well con- 
vjnced^ through every stage of the present contest.. He wOqId have seen ^^ A 
'^ very Few Gentlemen, under the double mistake of thinking the Heads of Col- 
^' leges the representatives of the. University, and <rf adopting the notion, that 
'^ they themselves are the representatives of the Heads of Houses," assuming to 
govern the University at their own discretion. 

Driven by these Abuses, practised one upon anothm*, from the post at wUch • 
I was to have discharged my public duty ; frustrated by these Abuses- in 4ny 
hope of contributing to the New Discipline of the University to the utraoit of 
my power, as a seasonable Reform had long been the object of o^ aai^ptioe 
wish ; and dqmved by these Abuses of my statutable rights, I was indignant, I * 
confess, and not indignant without cause, at the treatment I received. AH dele-^ 
gated power I held «s delegated, however sovereign the source fltno which it 
sprung, or however high the persons on whom it is conferred. I was &r fiwi 
considering the power of the Hebdomadal Meeting as the property of those by 
whom it was exercised, to be employed for their own purpose, or atcording to 
their private views; but as the property of the King, by whom it was given, and 
as the property of Convocation, for whose use it was designed. Possessed of 
these ideas, I was one who could not stoop to the nod of the Vice-ChanceUor as 
to Time, when I was to do the first of my Academical duties, winch the Statute 
had prev^ribcd and fixed both for him and me. I could not attend his. private 
Meetings at an unstatutable hour ; nor could I have condescended to have be-* 
come one of tl^e Chosen Tew^ to meet.at what times they pleased. The oimi of 
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my public duty I would ndt throw vpon others ; Yior would I have taken the 
rights of others out of their hands. I repaired at the statutable hour to the sta* 
tutable place, to discharge my delegated functions in the body at lai^ : but^ 
whenever I came there, I found the door shut against me; for no meeting was 
holden then and there* I was indignant, I confess, and not indignant without 
cause ; for the New Statute was in the act of formation all the while, by other 
Meeting^ of the Vice-Chancellor's appointment, and in private Committees ap-^ 
pointed by these Meetings. Was this tolerable at any time? But was it tolerable 
at such a time ? By me it was intolerable. I said, in my haste; that I would break 
open the door with a sledge-hammer, which I would certainly have done, had I*not 
as certainly known, that I had nothing at these times to encounter in the room, but 
naked walls. I was indignant, I confess, and not indignant without cau^e } for I 
was left to ruminate by myself upon what the hidden production would be when 
brought to light, begotten as it was in violation of the Royal Statute^ and nurtured 
in the midst of Academical Abuser 

The only expedient I could invent, under the necessity to which I was re<* 
duced, of doing my duty to my College, to the Convocation, and to the Univer- 
sity at large, was, that of addressing printed comments and animadversions lipon 
thci New Statute, as it came out of the laboratory^of the Few. ? r ^ 

All that was left for me to do, in these trying circumstances, was, to observe 
the phenomenon at it appeared from time to time, to mark its deficiences, and 
td point out its errors, that they might.have a chance of being corrected before 
they wei% CQiifirmed« And, if in the coui^se of this extraordinary review, to which 
I'waes thud compelled, I found the deformities of the creature so monstrous as to 
mak^me angry, or so ridiculous as to make me smile, I can only apologize by 
confessing; that I am not the absolute master, either of my passions, or of the 
muscles of my face. 

In doing this part of my necessary duty, I could not expect that erfbrs 
would be corrected, prejudices removed, and imperfections cured, without laying 
them open to the view of those for whose assistance I took up my pen. Can 
the surgeon heal the wound, Without opening it with the knife, and probing it to 
to quick? And, ih performing a similar task^ I might touch the feelings of some, 
the pride of others, and the conscience of a few. Soothing may be the voice of 
adulation, and harmonious the sound of praise ! '^ I am a plain man, devoid of ce-' 
*^ remony, blunt in my manner, and abrupt in my expression i*' and^ from the 
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inady 9Jad vwciom imperfections whid) every where occurred, I could not complU 
ment the finmera either upon their learning, or their judgment. Their productions, 
as they, came out from time to time, would not only have disgraced a dissenting 
academyi or a provincial institution, but, they were such as a country-schoolmaster 
li^ould have spurned. *^ Adeo infeliciter omnia, ut palam fieret tantq molimini 
^^ quam imparesessent." And, if I thought them drivellers in learning and dotards 
in science, I could not tell the world that they were paragons of wisdom^— Hinc 
iilae lachrymal ! 

The undertaking I considered as a. matter of the last moment to the credit 
or discredit, to the advantage or disadvantage, to the honour or dishonour, of 
the University of Oxford. I felt its consequence and importance through tvery 
nenre : and, though unstatutably excluded from taking in it my persoiud share, L 
fait it incumbent upon me to. do what I have done, in the last but forlorn, hope, 
of bemg the indirect means of its amendment. Such was* the* sole aim and end 
of all Hiy humble labours to serve the interests of my University and to. preserve' 
her from disgrace, however unsuccessful they may prove : and if, offended at 
this exclusion, disappointed in my hopes, and divested of my rights ; if, irritated 
by seeing my open and undisguised conduct answered by anonymous pamphlets, 
and uionymous letters ; if, from these, and other causes, in animadverting upon: 
the New. Statute at different times, myp^n, in tiie rapidity with which, it moved,, 
was betrayed into unwarrantable expressions; to vindicate these expressions I 
should consider as an act of obstinacy and pusilanimity. The more generous and 
magnanimous gart is, to apologize for their use, as I frankly do ; and as I frankly 
forgive whatever indignities may have been offered to me, (and he who has to 
contend alonis against a number is sure to encounter personal affront,) tlirough* 
out the whole of this protracted contest 

But, in making this apology, I do not shrink for a moment from my rescK 
lution to maintain inviolate the Hebdomadal Statute. I do not shrink fof 
a moment from my duty to vindicate the rights pf Convocation. I do not 
shrink for a moment from my endeavour to reform tlie Abuses of the Universi^ 
ef Oxford. 

The pride of some I may have wounded ; the feelings of others I may have 
hurt ; and I may have touched the conscience of a few : and all their friends 
and dependents may be indignant in their cause ; although they make a sacri- 
fice of their discretion, and of their duty, to their gratitude or complaisance. 
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All tbis I am prepared to meet^ as every corrector of AbaMS has doae before 
n;ie. Pusilanimous must be that peformer who shrinks at trifles.' Toconteod with 
difficultieisi and even dangers, from a host of opponents, has been the unrariable 
lot of ' the reformer of errors and abuseis, whether iniearniog or retigiow and if 
they had not possessed mcM^e than an ordinary share of the virtues of fortitude and 
magoaniifaityj errors and abuses had never been rectaimed. By the numbers and 
vk)Ience of their opponents some of them have been oppressed, and others; we 
know, have been overwhelmed ; but, whilst the names of their oppobents have been 
buried in bbUvion or disgrace, those of a Lock and aCranmer will live for ever. 



Of these Abuses, resulting from a violation of the Hoyal Statute, in.matters 
«f hi|^ in^XHtance in the judgment of Sir William Blackstone, and of great con- 
sequence to the University, although I .cannot acquit any of tl^ members of 
the Hebdomadal Boaid> whoiiad jthe lameness toacquiesce, of their just share 
ef bbune ; all these Abuses are to be laid direcdy to the charge of those Public 
Ka^trates of the Uniiersityy whaare theiiece^ra/y and responsMe members of 
Ifaat flissembly« ^ ^ 

The first of these public ma^trates is the Vice-Cha»ceU&r^ who is not only a 
neotssary member, but the Holder of the Meeting: and the others are the Prac-. 
<^tf,.whaare' also necessary members, placed there as a check upon (.the Vice-. 
Chancjsllor ; and^ being die ropresc^iitatives of the body of Convocation^ they sit 
itere as controllers o£ Hie meeting, and should be ever jealous of the ri^tsof the. 
body they represent I caJl them necessary members, because their presence, 
by thmiselves or substitutes, is necessary to constitute a Meeting. But, beside, 
tiiiie particular obligation of these magistrates as necessary members ex officio; 
they are made the sworn guardians of the Statute, responsible for its observance^ 
by others, and particularly by themselves, by their oaths of office : '^ .M^gistrati^ 
bus denique, prout majores debetur reverentia, quam ut poenis passim intentatb 
coereaeri et in ordinem cog, par sit; ita major conscientiae obligatio ineumbit : 
utpotequi non solum ea quae sui muneris sunt fideliter administrare, yenim 
etiam, ut alii omnes suis officiis fungantur, sedule curare, tenentur *." . Betweea 
ibe Statute and the Officers there subsists a double bond, from which adpuUe 

a EvunjMK Statat. p. 89. 
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• obligatiaa springs* The Stfittite imposes upon them a duty by royal aathorTty^ 
M^hich as magistrates they are bound to perform; and they. are bound to obey 
the Statute, as magistrates by their oath of office^ from the full weight of which 
there is no possible escape. Thjs is an awful consideration. . The oath of the 
Vice-chancellor I have already giren on a former occasion, and need not now re- 
peat here : that of the Proctors is similar, and expressed Ia the following words : 
'' Magister^ Tu dabis fidem ad observandum omnia Statuta^ Privileguii Liber- 
^' tates;et Consoetudinesistius Universitatisi.'* 

By being couched in gentral\xxva&^ these oaths are the more extensive in their 
reach over all the statutes, of which the Magistrates are both guardians and execu- 
tors : but, when a statute, like the royal one in question, inviolable, indispensable, 
and inevitable, makes them the direct agents themselves, and vests them with a per^ 
smal duty to put it in execution, they are, I say, laid under a twofold obligation, 
the direct obligation of the duty, seconded and enforced by the solemn obliga- 
tion of their oatii. Whenever, therefore, this important Statute is neglected, 
abused, or broken, the crime lies directly at their door, with a double weight 
upon their conscience. This is an awful consideration. 

Of all the oaths administered by men, the most solemn in its form, the most 
weighly in its obligation, and the most important in its use^ b An Oath qf Of- 
fee. The first Magistrate in the nation is Our Sovereign Lord the King, whose 
Coronation-oath is his oath of office. And, how gloriously has the consdeace 
of our Illustrious Monarch acquitted him on sacredly adhering to that oath, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances by which he was urged,, notwithstanding the di^ 
ficulties to which he was reduced, notwithstanding the necessi^ by which he was 
beset ! Many there are, and they not the least considerable of his subjects, who 
esteem this act of conscience, an act of mi^animity the most splendid of fail 
reign. As we are allowed to compare great things with small, so we may illus- 
trate small things by great. \fe have here a high example set us by the monarch 
himself worthy the imitation of every subject of his realm. To diis high axam- 
pie I would direct the Magistrates of this University to look up, to compute it 
with their own, and to reflect upon themselves. And this example I the more 
pointedly press upon their tender conscience ; because the Statute, which has 
been neglected, abused, and broken, was given hy a King, is sacred to the King, 
being what none but the King can change. And, do not some men enjoy thefruits 
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of the Kiag's munificence^ as a reward for breaking the King's own Statute? Oh « 
the abuse of the royal bounty ! 

But, however ready for the acceptance of the King's preferments. some of 
the clergy of this University may be, they seem, by their conduct, to esteem faia; 
authority as tantamount to none at all. Far otherwise are the letter and mean^ 
ing of the Statute-book ; and far otherwise thought Sir Wiiliani Blackstone. In 
the sixth page of the above-mentioned Letter, after introducing tbe King's letter, 
to the University of the 17th of September 1671, he pointedly observes, *^ That 
^* it contains good matter of reflection for succeeding times." The King is the 
acknowledged Head of the Church ; and he is^ by a right quite as clear and un- 
equivocal, the Head of the University. 

In open defiance of the Royal Statute, in weekly violation of the Oath of 
Office^ in daily ne^ectof the King's example, and in hourly contempt of his au* 
thority, firom the time that the Reform of Public Discipline was undertiaken by the 
Few, these Academical Abuses, springing from the double mistake assigned 
bySirWiUiamBlackstone, not only continued to prevail,b.ut increased in force, from 
term to term^ and firom year to year ; by an estimate of which^ aiding and assist- 
ing each odier, in their joint effect we may easily discover to. what state the 
Government of this Ancient University will soon arrive, if it .be not arrived 
already. By the standing Rul^^ Thai^ fVhateoer has been once proposed and 
r^ef^ted in the Hebdomadal Meeting cannot be proposed again, in the hands of 
tbe Few, assembled at any Time they please, and Wherever the Vipe-Chancellor 
may appoint,. iu his own chamber, or on the top of Shotover, and erected into a 
Cmmdttee to act for the whole body, business of the utmost consequence and most 
necessary importance to Individuals, to the .University, or to the Public, may be for- 
ever withfaplden fromConvocation. Was this the intention of the Royal Statute ? By 
an opposite conduct in tbe deKterous managementof these Abuses by the Few, it will 
be maai^^ without detail, how |iny thing may be made to pass however useless and 
insignificant ; how private interests ftiay be promoted, and partial views accom- 
plished ; how arts and coUusiions^. evasions and smug^gs may be carried on; 
how the honour of tbe University;may be coppromised, its dbcipline perverted, 
and its interests abandoned. Was this the intention of Royal Statute? And 
last of all, By managing the House, of. Convocatiooy the only obstacle in their 
way' to ai'bitrary power, the Few, who coQsist of a certain train of men, the Vice- 
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Cbaiicellory his Pro-Vice-Chancellors, and the Proctors their huinblc servants, 
onder the tame connivance or cooperation of other Heads of Houses ; having 
great influence over many in everjr Society, by which a great number of votes caa 
always be secured ; and, what is above all, having the power to bring any matter 
before Convocation just when they please : under all these advantages, as they 
can withhold any thing, so they can bring forward any thing, if not with ah 
immediate, with a final, certainty of success ; as they did the New Statute, 
after being twice rejected, at a time when they well knew that most of the 
members were gone away for the Ix^ng Vacation, except those whom they 
purposely detained for their support* And was this the intention df the Royal 
Statute ? — And thus it will eventually turn out, That " A very Few Gen-: 
" lemen'' will be able to correct " the dotjAle mistakty' under which Sir 
William Blackstone tliou^t they laboured ; not first by imagining ^^ that the 
^ Heads of Houses are the representatives of the body of the University," but by 
making them so; and then, not by adopting the notion '^ that they themselves are 
*^ the tepresentatives of the Heads of Houses," hwthy proving the realiiy of the 
thing. — A most learned Aristocracy ! a most disinterested Aristocracy ! ! a most 
luminous Aristocracy will it bel ! ! And this will be the ^orious result of the 
New Reform* 

Among all these Abuses, acting in aid of eadh other, the New Statute was be* 
gotten .' arid; after being twice abortive in Convocatbn, it was, by a third effort, 
brought to birth in the manner just described. And it turned out in its use and 
operation, just such a thing as one might Expect fi*om such an illegitimate origin 
an4 clandestine birth. The New Discipline, founded upon it, is much worse 
than none« Its operations upon the industry and learning of the University lU 
general, and of private Colleges in particular, is greatly inferior to that of the 
Old Discipline however defective, which it unfortunately superseded : for under 
the old, though obsolete, the Public Lectures of the several Professors were well' 
attended ; and every individual was left at liberty, to pursue his studies accord* 
ing to the bent of his own genius, with ineffable advantage, under the assistance of 
Ccrflege Tutors, " Inter ineerta vacillans statuta, viguit Academia, colebantur 
*y studiia, enituit Disciplina; etoptajida temporum felicitate, tabularum defectus 
*^ resarcivit innatus cundor.^ 

' Alasl poor Oxford! poor in the mid^t of all thy pomp and splendour^ how 
arttiioa&Ueni aqd-how art thou felling i 
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Certain changes, at length, took {^ace in the Uoiversity, from whkb.I. in* 
dulged a hope, that my remoDStrances in support of the. royal statute,. and xsiy 
labours for the sound learning, and real interests of the University, would be at- 
tended with niore success. 

After the late election of a new Chancellor, I liad, however, the mortifica* 
tion to find, that the same system of Akcses, and the same encroachments upon 
the rights of Convocation were intended, not only to be continued, but enlarged. 
It was upon that memorable day, the f28th of December, 1809f that, that most 
extraordinary Meeting of the Heads of Houses was called by the Vice-Cbaocal- 
lor, and holden in his cfom hdgingSy to which I have before alluded, upon the 
special occasion of the private Installation. Tlus extraordinary Meeting,, tbouj^ 
novel aind unstatutable in the extreme, I did, indeed, though contrary to my gene- 
ral custom; purposely attend for a special reason ; not, indeed to oppose, but. to 
hasten, the Installation which I dioi^ht absolutely necessary ; and, at the same 
time, to object to the Meeting itself as holden in an umtatutable place. This ob- 
jection, however, gave great offence to the Vice-Chancdlor as trenching upon 
bis prerogative, and obvious offence to all the Heads of Houses and ProcttMrs pre- 
sent, as trenching upon their privileges : and upon die Vice-Chancellors puttiag 
it to the vote, in full confidence of their support, whether that was not the statut- 
able place for the Meeting holden upon the occasion, they did not disappoint 
that confidence; but, strange to tell though not more strange than true! they 
gave an unanimous vote against me, That it was indeed tke statutable placfi! 
Here I had the high, but mortifying, honour to stand ahne, as I had done be- 
fore, and may have occasion to dp again — an honour in. which. I shall always 
exult, whenever it may spring from an endeavour, however unsuccessful, to sup- 
port the Royal Statute, and the ri^ts of Convocation. Fortunate, however,, it 
was for the Chancellor's authority, that I thus attended, and stood B\gm: 
otherwise his Installation, which vests him with all his power, would have been 
radically defective, null, and void ; and all the uncommon exertioni made to 
insure his Election, would have fallen as a baseless fabric to the ground. To see 
the Vice-Chancellor on this great occasion (and such a one as he!) seated in the 
midst of a body of men obedient to his nod, swelling in all the pride of office, 
and calling aloud for the volume of Statutes to be laid before him upon the 
table: to see bun open the book at the 13th Title, and lay the Statute De Hebdo* 
madali et Ordinario Conventu Prefectorum et Aularum directly before his face, 
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mnd to see him dare me with the authority with which it vested him, at the very 
moment that he was himself, the first and most responsible Magistrate of the Uni- 
versity) in the vety act of violating it in a more outrageous way than was ever 
done before, was the proudest triumph of patience and: forbearance that has dis- 
tinguished the whole curricle of my life — a triumph which might flatter the va- 
nity of a better and a wiser man. 

The remonstrance and opposition which I then made, though I stood alone/ 
bad, however an admirable effect: for whatever all the others might think, and 
however they might vote on that day and in that place; it was judged expedient 
the very next morning, that the same most Important business should be proposed 
anew to the Heads of Houses in the usual and statutable place. And this 
act I challenge, as a full and public testimony, as aa avowed and unequivocal 
acknowledgment, given by them all to the inviolability of the Royal Statute, 
however mortifying it might be to some ; testifying to the whole University, that 
I was right, and that they were wrong: otherwise, Why did they not abide by 
what was done the preceding day in the Lodgings of the Vice-Chancellor ? This 
they durst not do. And if I was right upon* this extraordinary occasion, in 
tespect to the Place of the Hebdomadal Meeting ; . I challenge the authority of 
the same Statute for being ri^t, on all ordinary occasions, in respect to the Time^ 

Notwithstanding the remonstrances I had often made against the constant 
neglect of the Royal Statute ; notwithstanding that I, who am one of the oldest 
members of the Hebdomadal Board, absented myself from all the Meetings^ 
suomioned by the Vice-Chancellor, excepting those of the S8th and 2dth of De- 
cember, 1809 ; and, notwithstanding what had passed upon these days; the same 
violations were continued after the Installation, and. the same Abu S£S were not 
remedied but increased. . The Few, during the formation of the New Statute, 
had been so long in the habit of acting as if they were the representatives of 
the whole University in the practice of the delegated power, that they could 
not easily divest themselves of that habit and practice. On the contrary they 
found them growing upon them, as ill habits and practices will do : so that this 
New Reform had not otily the. effect of becoming the instrument of a wretched 
Discipline, but also the cause of new Abuses. 

Upoufthe occasion, therefore; arising outof the changes which had taken place 
in the University, I presented a Nisw. Addrefs to the Members of Ckmoocation^ 
of whom the Magistrates are a part, in order, if possible, to give an effectual 
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check to the growing evil, in which I inserted the Hebdomadal Statute at full 
length with a comment upon it, pnd also the Vice-Chancellor's Oath of Office; as I 
found them unmindful both of the one and of the other. In doing this, I 
thought I applied an effectual remedy for the existing evil ; a medicine which I 
judged could not fail to work a speedy cure ; a cathartic, which, I thought, 
would touch the heart however proud, and cleanse the stomach however foul. 
* There is the Royal Stattiie, and there is the Oath of Office full before you. 
' Read them with all care, and consider them with all attention : for they are 
' weights which hang heavy upon you Office and your Conscience. Have you 
' not broken this fundamental Statfite, in which you were personally concerned, 
' from week to w^ek, from term to term, and from year to year ?— = And, in that 
^ repeated breach, have you not as repeatedly violated your Oath of Office ?' Upon 
reading the Statute and the Oath, what was the conduct adopted on the awful 
occasion? — ! Instead of Resignation and Contrition, a Cct^ederacy must be 
formed to smother the offisnce, by the help of numbers ; as if numbers could 
make what is wrong right, or what is right wrongs — ^And a Clamour must be 
raised ; as if clamour could suppress the voice of conscience. 

As others had been implicated in the same oSence, and were wounded witli 
the same sting, they combined their forces ; and used all tfaeir'iofluence and 
address with more unmindful of th& consequence, to join them in their cause, 
and to partake of their responsibility. And with these accumulated forces they en- 
deavoured ta convert a public cciqie into a public clamour, and the threat of a 
^fffc^ntmn ; for the purpose of fcigbteaing and overwhelming one, who with a 
bcdd. and faring hand, was uocoyeriog a series of malpractices, and opening to 
vi^if.. the> seedrbecL of Abusea wb^ch are Great and Fundamental ^^ — ^Tbis is a 
nusQrahle and cowardly shift, which reminds, me of a gang of depredators, who 
cQOftiYed to. keep aa honest neigbfaouj in. cheeky in order to prevent his accusing 
th^m. for stealing 9k horse, by Uureatenijtg^ to lay aa information against him for 
shooting a. ban6» ' 

One ^pedi^Qt^ moot ingeaniousk^ iiureuted: for the purpose, was a Rtsohaion 
ntade on Thursday the S8th.o£ June* last; whidi Resolution, by the way, was 
an illegitimate act like all their other .airita^ having beenmadeal one of their Vice-* 
Cbancellor's-Meeting& on the ximmg. d^, o£ th^ week, i^nd>notaft an Hebdo- 
m^al Meeting ;^ though entered ofionv tha Begistei^ as. aq Hj^bdomadal Act> 
asifo&Mttii^ 
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Thursday, June S8, 1810. 

At a Meeting of the Heads of Houses and Proctors in the De« 
legates' Room : — 

Present, 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor. 
Dr, Eveleigh, Provost of Oriel. 
Dr. Isbam, Warden of All Soub. 
Dr. Hughes, Principal of Jesus. 
Dr. Marlow, President of St« John s. 
' Dr. Landon, Provost of Worcester. 
Dr. Pett, Principal of St Mary Hall. 
Dr. Cole, Rector of Exeter. 
Dr. Hall, Dean of Christ Church. 
Dr. Winstanley, Priocipal of St. Alban Hall. 
Dr. Tournay, Warden of Wadham. 
Dr. Lee, President of Trinity. . 
Dr. Griffith, Master of University. 
Dr. Hodbon, Principal of Brasenose. 
Dr. Vaughan, Warden of Mertoa. 
Dr. Ford,: Principal of Magdalen HalL 
Mr. Rigaud,, sen. Proctor — ^Mr. Wheatly, yin. Procton 

A Pamphlet havii^ lately been published under the Title of 
^' A New Address to the Free and Independent Members of Convocation, by 
" the Rector of Lincoln College," sig^, '' Edward Tatham/' and dated *' ftom 
''the Rectory of Lincoln CoUegfe, June 88f 1810;" which Pamphlet among 
other false and scandalous Charges against Individuals, and i^inst this Board, 
repeatedly states that Meetings of this Board have been hoMen in an attfuly eoU 
biswci and smuggling manner for the purpose of effecting thef objects of interest- 
ed Individuals, and particularly for the purpose of passing, the Statuties re^pect^^ 
ing.the Public Examinations, and other Exercises for Degrees; — ^This Boardi 
considering that such conduct^ on the purt of 6n€ of ito^ Membeili, deserved the 
severest Beprohatioov ^ tending to create DivisiMa' i» the ViAversity, to^ injimtf 
its^ Discipline, and to degrade its Character,— 
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RiisoLVED, That a Case be prepared and laid before them, in 
order that it may be submitted, together with this and the five former Publican 
lions under the same Title, to the Attorney General, the King's Advocate, and 
Mr. Woodtleson, Counsel for this University, for the purpose of obtaining their 
Advice, wheiher it will be proper, or not, to institute Proceedings against the 
Author in the Chancellor's Court, under the Statutes, defamosis Libellis cohi- 
bendis^ and dt Contumeliis comptscendis^ or in any other manner. 

(Copy) J. Gutch, Registrar. 

To lay this Case fully before these three gentlemen learned in the law, 
by opening it well, without which a case is nothing worth, it should have been 
stated, by way of preamble, " That, for some few years by-past, we the Magis- 
" trates of the University ha,ve not holden the Hebdomadal Meetings according 
" to the express letter of the Statute in that case made and provided ; tKough 
'^ obliged so to do by our oaths of office : but that, for the passing of these Sta^ 
** tutes respecting Public Examinations and other Exercises for Degrees, we 
^' found it more convenient to substitdte other liieetings in their room, and to 
" get the whole business committed to the management of a Few, which, by the 
" Statute, should have been done by the whole body : For, it being a Royal 
" Statute, which could be neither changed nor dispensed with, we thought it best 
'^ to disregard it altogether : and, being clergymen, ministers of the Church of 
" England, although we have no Pope to absolve us, we were not so very scrupu^ 
*/ lous and conscientious about our oaths as' the King, poor weak man ! is about 
**his; who, though weak in some things, is wise in others, for he has pnselt/ 
" iSnade some of us dignitaries of the Church. For* this Edward Tatham, one 
" of the oldest members of the board, we knew, would attend none of these new 
" meetings, made so snug and convenient to ourselves and friends : for that he 
^^ came to the Delegates' Room at the old fashioned time, and sometimes threat- 
** ened to break open the door with a sledge-hammer. That, in his Addresses ' 
" to the members of Convocation from time to time, he has found great fault with 
^^ a New Statute, which we had framed. with stupendous labour and wonderoud 
" ability in our own opinion. That, at one time, he was outrageous, because we 
'^ had omitted those useless things Physics and Mathematics, which we never 
^^ understood: and, that we verily believe he would have almost driven the Logic 
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^^ of ArBtotH tie dear Bialectka^ wUcIi hi Aratetle wt ii^ar Mad^ out of the 
^'. Universky. Tbat^ as we did not want trim ia our meetingil to onrej»et our le^umed 
^ hboiirs, we were obliged to make Ibem sitch as he would nol atiendw Bttt^ 
'^ that, with hid pen he has been moat trbuUesohie indeed : ahd» unless we daii^ 
^' get you, Gesttemen learned and: poweifid in the law^ to uteU-fri^leii him>' 
" so is he likely to coiicinae.*' 

On reading this neces^^ preamble^ wotiU not these hi^ crown^la^yers, 
thi Attomey-Generail and King's Advocate^ eiodaim ?^— *^ What : a Royal Skatiite? 
< 'broken ! The Kingji authority. disresfiecfeed'l-^Aiid all this by the Bfagistratea^ 
'of his University, whose duty it is to. Observe it themselves^ and io see itob^» 
'served by others !-r-Before we come to the considerwtibn of. the Clkae^ it m ita^ 
' cumbent upon us to save the rights and pseragativcs of our Sovereign Lent the^ 
' King, to see his Statute obeyed^ and to bring the offeadera to ooadign ponish«- 
' meet' What say yoQ Brother Wooddeson?' ' Though cdonsel for the Unfteiui 
'sity/ he might well reply, ^ I can he no advocate fac suoh a practice.. Whai 1 
'was Proctor, the Hebd(»iiadal Meetmgs were bolden at afixedaad certain Ti«^ 
' tod Place, as injoined by the Statute, whicbis Ale mie as well as foundalieiih 

* of the Board# The powers there exercised :I eonsidered . ai a trusir imposed bjit 
' the King in the Heads of Houses and Frodors, to bo i^ulatedl Md retftrided*' 
'by that Statute, the obedience to which i» secured by tlie oallfe Of • the Ma^'- 
' gistraiesi whoare the responsible hoUersof the meetings,, taken wheivtheyMfer^ 
' upoucitieir offices ;. which oatfasraiB not only striet aad solemiir but made iMa*^ 
' pable of all subterfuge or qosSifieation whatever by the last sealeiiee of (br 
'. Slatuie^book.: ' ' V erum . qooaiam ipabrum fidei .Statutarom ewtodia 61 tuftsta^ 
' concredita est ; si (quod.abeit) per negiigfintiam aut aocordiaift suaal SJMIiitai. 

* qtMcwtque inusu ae desuetudine exolescere, et ta^Ue q^asi^abfogari^ patiantur^, 
' ipsos eiiam fidei violata^ ac perjurii teneri deocraimus/' 

And, if perjury and violated fiiith attach opoa Magistratea-ftr saftriag tbV- 
Statutes to becomet useless through neglect, wiH not these mmeskconivact a dou-** 
Ue stain^ when they attach upo» the conscience of Magistrates who are guilty of' 
the breach of a Statute, with which ^y are imm^iately and personify eon-^ 
ctmed ? 

Now, to come to the points of the accusation. Of the abased reseltinij 
iVom no fixed Time and Place for the meeting of Committees on Academical 
business, Sir William filackstooe has given aooie dfroi^ exaoiptes ; and o# simiw 
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lar' abases r^ahing from the ne^ect of Time and Place In reffird to fhe Hebdo- 
inadal meetings, though fixed by Statute, I have given still stronger examples* 
And, if by the breach of this Statute, the Ma^trates and their friends put aside the 
Hebdomadal Meetings, and appointed oAers of their own, whkh they knew one 
of the members at least would not attend; was not this a piece of \^tfr^, or a 
mancBUvre, by which they got rid at least of that one member ? 

Again, if the Magistrates with their adherent^got themselves erected into 
a Committee or Juncto, without any authority from the Statute, that they might ' 
have the whole management of the Statutes respecting Public Examinations and 
other Exercises for Degrees, confined to themselves and their own particular' 
views, whilst all other members of the' board were excluded from their delibera- 
tions; was not this one instance of CoUumnf 

And again: From the manoeuvres practised in the full eye of Convocation, 
upon one occasion of trying the fate of the New Form, by the leader of the Few, 
which I was obliged to censure by a public reprehension, I easily suspected 
dmt the House of Convocation would not have, full and fair play, when the ex- 
traordinary production was to be passed into an University-Statute, Of this 
suspicion I warned the Members in my Second Address in these words, *^ This 
'' is a momentwi concern^ which should not be decided in Convocation, perhaps 
V for ages to come, by a few votes in a smuggling way, as I fear ij; will f which 
suspicion was verified in the €vent : for, after this engine of reform bad been 
framed, corrected, and variously manufactured, till it was brought to that 
state, in which it was judged fit by its inventors to have its glories crowned by 
the vote of Convocation; then was the time in which their ingenuity was dis- 
played ; then was the time in which, as men of art, they outshone themselves.' 
As they had been unsuccessful on two trials, they thou^t it became their dignity 
as representatives of the 'Heads of Houses, the representatives of the University,' 
to'makie themselves sure on the third at all events* Having had not only the sole 
power of inventing the engine* for a series of years; but possessing also the power 
of launching it in the House at whatever time they chose : it was, indeed, most 
dexterously contrived; that, though there are four terms in the year in which the 
Members of Convocation reside in the University, and though a matter of such 
moment ought to be brought before the House at a time wljen most of tiie Meta- 
bers are thus resident ; yet, as there happen to be a very few critical days at the end 
of the Academical year^ between the Commemoration which closes the business 
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ttf CoHegcs, when all the members were gone away, except such as might be pur-' 
.posely detained, and the Act which closes the Term-^-on one of these auspi- 
Qious days, the engine was launched into a law to govern the discipline of the 
iTniversity. Such was the critical time, and such the ingenuous act which finished 
Itiis clandesline dramal Now, whenever things have been passed in Convocation, 
tiaore privttteiy Aan ordinary, they have always been «aid to be carried in a smug- 
gling way : and was not this momentous Concern carried at last in a smuggling 
waiff ms i foresaw it would ? All language is made up of analogy and metaphor, 
from which it derives its eiAent and ornament To smuggle is to run exciseable 
goods into harbour, when the King's Ofiiccrs are absent from their station : and, 
by the strictest analogy offanguage, is not to pass'a Statute in Convocation,' wh^i 
most of its members are known to be fibsent, in a smuggling uay ; and does not' 
die iact justify the expression ? 

Excluded from my place at the Hebdomadal Board, I was obliged to do 
niy duty, in correcting Abuses with my pen; which I could not do without giving' 
them thteir appropriate nameSj and the conduct, by which tb^ w^re produced, its 
Upprofiriate 'epithets. 

' ' Havingjustiiied these obnoxious expressions, the -only aHegations m this Resolu^ 
tion capable^ of giving me the least concern, is, ^' That such a conduct on the part of 
^^ one of the Members of the Board, deserves the severest reprobation^ as tend* 
^' ing to create divisions in the University, to isyure its Discipline, and to de^ 
^^rade its Character.^ 

In regard to the part I have taheniK^ one vf the Members of the Board; if that 
be a crime in me who am endeavouring to correct its Abuses, I would ask the other 
members of the Board, Whether Sir William Blackstone was not amember of 
the Delegacy of the Press, at the time when he'corrected its Abuses? And I wiH 
«isk again. Whether he could have discovered these abuses, and investigated 
their causes, if he had not himself been a member of that board? If they read 
his letter to Dr. Randolph, they will there find him acknowledging, that it was 
owing' to the accident of bis being made one of its Delegates, that it came into his 
power* to know ai^ to^ correct the abuses of the University Press. On this, as 
well as on odier accounts, he had then to encounter with the clamour of his col- 
leagues and all their adherents, as I have now: but, however unpleasant the 
task might be, when the credit and interest of the University were at stake, his 
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magnanimity easily overcama it Aod what?— Because I am a Member cf tka 
Hebdomadal Meetingy am I, therefore, to be reprobated . o^ one obliged. U> coap 
nive at its malpractices, to screen its abuses, and to wink at its usurpations ? Ui^^ 
how are malpractices, abuses, and usurpations, to be detected and reformed? Sudi 
a thing might be expected of every colleague by the members of the gang. I have 
mentioned above ; and is the samet hing to be expected of me by the restof ibe- 
Hebdomadal Board ? And, upon my non*comf4iance, with the unreasonable ex^ 
pectation, am I in the act of reforming great Abuses, to be frightened with 

threats and Lawyers? Alas! However ye may think of tfase head ;. ye know 

little of the heart, of Edxvard Tatham. 

In regard to the charge of creating divisions in the Universitt/^if^ in 
asserting the inviolability of the Royal Statute, and the functions of the Hebdoma* 
dal Meeting, if, in standing forward the avowed Champion of the rights of 
Convocation, and the corrector of great and fundamental Abuses, if, ip undertakmg 
and performing this weighty task, I should have the good fortune to prevail upon 
the free knd independent ncieiiibers of that Honourable House; who have courage 
and magnanimity enough, to resist the overweening authority of the Heads of their 
respective Colleges, and to join me in the common cause of maintaining the 
privileges of the University at large, against the encroachments of the Pern — 
If this, I say, be to creizte divisions in the University, I willingly and cheerfiill^ 
plead guilty to the charge ; and can disburden my mind at Qiiee of aU\ eonoeni' 
about it 

Not so, in regard to the other charges of injuring its Diffipline^ anttdfgrad-^ 
ing its Character: Because, to improve the Dise^ioe of the Univfruty h^^rais- 
ing it up ^ that state of advaDcement^ to which evfry partoiflearniiig,bafi arrive^ 
at the present day ; and tliereby to advan^p its Chara^tiar among tbcj Upiyeraitiea 
of Europe ; and also to add to i^s external SplendouTj^ ^ well as to it^ internal 
Improvement, has been the unwearied st^dy^ as well as labour, of n^ li^, , 

In repelling, therefore, these parts of the accusatkiVi I i>m undcar the iHipte%* 
sant necessity of briefly stating soiM of the occurreoDCs of my aioadcfik^^ls Ufe. 

*The fame of Oxford as^Univer^ty, consists (^its^vternaH^feindayr^ nfA^ 
its Internal Learning. And how far I have contribulad to t\^e former wtU 9fh 
pear from the Oxonia HxpUcata et Ornata^ published many yeai^ ugf^ if a eopy 
of either of the editions of that work is at this d^y to be foimd* , 

In regard to the Learning of this University^ a^weB as tO ite.ZtfyilfA^^ I. 
have never been sparing of the most sanguine pains. 
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At the ^me J.tookOeMODV.Oidei^^ iqpiH ^laltartvtWiQUfHQtowe with tbt 
olbet caodidates atidie first lonvW a provtneial tf>WQ> I Msa fi^ipptis&dm^ morti^ 
• 10 find bow ignorant th^ • w€r^ itboug^ academical meoi^^of theta^sr^d.^rjofe^sioQ 
into which tbey were, about to enters ^(Ihey were^aUe^ iadeed^ttQL;QM6true tht 
Greek Testaoieiit from vuemory by the help of tmnslatiop^tand .t^/pn^ve; an laill- 
de by the kelp ofWelahman; but <^' the geaeral plan of'thfCbpistiaii I!U^eQ)ptio^ 
they might be said to be almost in. total .^noEaoca ., This induced ine, to write 
i^i» Jntroductkm to ike Study of Divinity contained in .twelve Discourses iVft 
order to open the way to the clerical student, by puuiiigfhpmriin posaession of the 
great out4ioe of Tlieology. This work wasi published about* thirty, yeary -^go ^ 
and» whatever might be its use^ which. I flatter myself M^as. iH)t/iBC<^ider«*^ 
able, it procured me a Fellowship of Lin€olfi.Cottege,.i4^hi€b I fiaund ^ that 
time in a state of ruin — ruinous in its discipline, ruinous iii> ita. buildiQgiv iu^ 
ruinous in. its revenues; all wbicb^ by. my exertimiSy h^ve he^n put. ispon % 
most respectable footing : and in the improvement <fl^ the* two.iaat.iM^tide3,Lexr 
pended five thousand pounds of my own private money*. 

In regard to the University at lai^; in the xoiirMef]iKy,:{>b(Mrvatipn%. 
whilst College-Tutor, upon its learmog in general, under the.iil4 regunen, insti* 
tilted by I..mid with great ability^ aecordiagto the times; I Md tei lament^ that jt 
was radically and generally defective, that it wns fidunded upon false and eontractr 
ed princi pies, applied without philosophical dkcriminatien to.di&di&reot branebea 
of knowledge, which were cultivated by one method of reasoning only, Ae ilrisr 
totelian Logic ; and that the truths of all these branches were ccmfounded togetheiv 
and considered in the mass as of equal force, commandii^ the same assent •qC 
the imderstanding. This Yoot of prejudice and:ercor was an insuimountable barrier 
-against. the progress of truth and sound • learning in every part of science in tbi» 
University, whose students seemed contented to repose at ease under the dark 
-«hade of the tree of ignorancoy springing from that root^ which bad been, growing 
here for ages. To remove this great obstacle of good learning by a clear distino^ 
tion of the different PrindpkSy the different Methods of Reaionwgj and the diffe- 
rent Kinds of Truthheloupng to each separate departmentof knowledge^ was a worlc 
which I thought worthy the attention of a philosopher, and not unworthy the accept- 
ance of the University. This great work I attempted in the Chart and ScakqfTruthj 
.and executed to a. certain extent, which. I still feeerve to enlai^e and improved 

I 
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some ifuture timey if Providience should bless me with health and leisure for so ex- 
tensive an undertaking. However this work may have been estimated by the 
students of this University, for whose use it was designed, but who, from the dif- 
ferent habit of their studies, neither relished nor understood it ; I have the satis- 
faction to know, that it has been highly prized by the learned of other Universitiesi 
and of other places. - In the conclusion t)f this work, published more than twenly 
years iago, the necessi^ of a Reform of the Public Dtsdpline of this University 
^as strongly pointed out in consequence of the existing Discipline having been made 
obsolete by time, and the modern improvements in every part of science; at the 
isame time that I took occasion to chastise, with just severity, the petulant ani- 
madversions of a flippant writer, who had exposed to the public eye the Exercises 
«nd ExamiAatio^s under the old regimen, which continued in use to satisfy the 
public forms of an antiquated system ; without paying any respect to the priva^ 
discipline instituted and observed in Ccrileges, which, however imperfect from being 
private, was, in many* places, not only useful, but admirable; and which is now 
superseded l^y a New Disoipline, not only inferior to the old, but in its operation 
and effects, in'my opinion, worse than none. 

It was not only in the Tudiments of the Sciences that I remarked these fun- 
damental defects in the education and studies of the University of Oxford, but 
also in those of Classical Learning, of which it makes its boast. Tiie Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek, either did, or could do, nothing; and I had deeply to lament that^ 
that most important tongue, whether classically or theologically regarded, was very 
carelessly taught, and superficially understood. Translation was the grand resource 
to which students were shewn to fly, to enable them to construe their ilJ-read Greek. 
In these humiliating sentiments I was joined by one, who* was also a College-Tutor, 
and who has distinguished himself as a radical and gramniatical Grecian. Con^ 
▼inced alike of the general neglect and want of rudimental Greek throughout the 
University of Oxford ; to remedy this disgrace, and to supply so great a desidera* 
tum, we were jointly considering of a plan to proniOte the cultivation of it, by 
raising two medals from subscriptions by ourselves and friends, to be annually 
given to the best and second best grammatical and rudimental scholars in that 
lan^age of a certain standing: but, before the plan was settled, and put in exe- 
tion, I had the bad fortune; to lose his assistance, who left the University ; and 
•he had the good fortune to be made a Bishop — I mean good fortune to the churchy 
when I consider its great lack of Greek; 
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But, as I am charged by these advocates of the New Discipline with being ini- - 
xnical to the interests of the University of Oxford, I roust take leave* in self-defence, 
to bring forward two instances more of my conduct ; one as a member of the Heb- 
domadal Meeting; and the other as a meanber of Convocation. 

At the time that a proposal was brought forward in the former place for com* 
prombing a public benefaction given to the University by legacy, when some of^ 
tliosewho took the lead among the members tai that board, being themselves,, 
from personal or polilical motives, well disposed in favour of the application, 
H'ere feeling with a delicate touch the pulse of others, I enjoyed myself not a. 
little to see the art by which the business was carried on. Some were persuaded 
or half persuade to accept of the proposal. For a considerable time I saici 
aoliiing, but waited^to find out the sentiments of others; till, seeing a general 
consent likely to be obtained, I declared aloud : '' That I would as sqon com- 
^' pound a felony as a legacy:" upon which the proposal suddenly dropped. Had 
such a thing been formerly done, the Univen^ity would have had fewer Fouhda* 
tions and Benefactions now : and, had^he proposal been then accepted, it would 
have put an extinguisher upon all Fouuders and Benefactors for the time to 
come. 

And, in respect to Convocation |nd its members, a great majority of whom 
are clerical, and indeed in respect to all clerical persons in the kingdom, niy ex-* 
ertions upon a particular occasion^ may not be unworthy of their grateful ac* 
ceptance. 

Every one knows the case of Qi^i Tatn^ founded upon 2 1 Hen. VHI. cap. IS. 
i. 2& with the havoc which it made, and threatened to make among the Non- 
resident Clergy; which was theeause of the new Resident Act obtainetd by the 
exertions of Sir William Scott In framing the bill, the Right Honourable 
Gentleman's attention was drawn to '^.5 and 6 of that act, respecting spiri- 
tual persons buying and celling again merchandize, corn, cattle S^c. that is, per- 
Qonally occupying more land than was sufficient for their domestic uses^ and tradr 
pig with the surplus; and to \. 26, which levied a penalty of IQL per month for 
non-residence^ as the repeal of these obnoxious sections ans\iered the end of his 
undertaking. But there remained other Sections in the same Act of Hen. VIII. 
§. 1, 2, 3* more deeply and^extcnsively iojin-ious to the Clergy of all descriptions, 
4han the Qui Tarn could ever be, whenever the blot was hit, as that of Qui Tarn 



had been, which be had left uncidtic^d ; ^as appear^ froHfi the Biti as k tvas printed 
the year before the' Act- was passed, and which I accidentally saw in London*. 
Upon this occasion, I felt nlySelf interested iii behalf of the body of Her^ al 
large^ and took thetiberly to write to Sir Witliaiti Scott, and also to Sir Wiiitaia 
Dolbeil upon the subject: the former I did not pcrsomdly see^ on account of 
the press of public business then upon his hands, toit I received from him 
more letters than one, in which he expressed his obligations to me, atid assured 
me he would carefelly attend to my observations ; and with the latter I bad more 
donferences than one upon the subject, who prbnHsed to pay it all the>attention inr 
his power and to<:onfer upon it with his Learned Colleague. The Sectkans to 
which' Sir WiUiam $cott had attended, were those which respected Cl^gymeiv 
not residing and oceupifing land^ : those, to which I directed his attention, related 
to their being prohibited abedutely from holding sxidpassessing w^iyleasehcAd estates 
whatever, or in whatever way, •* •Ht>lding, using,or occupying inferm cmy manners; 
*^ lands, tenements, or hereditaments, demised, leased, or granted to such spiritual 
*' person or personsas their property or estate: ortotake purchase or receive, as th^ 
*' property 6r estate df such spiritual person, any lease or leases fop^ife or lives, or 
"for term or terms of years, absolute or determinable onanylifeor lives: or to tak# 
^* any annual rent or other annual advantage or profit, by occasion of any lease op 
^ term of any manors, lands; tenements, or hereditaments, the property orestat# 
"of any such spiritual person or persons, or in right, or by reason of hid or their 
^* having or holding any spiritual dignity or benefice, or so taken, purchased, re^ 
** ceived or held as aforesaid,'as the property -or estate bf such spiritual persons^ 
" who by this act and other acts,* [viit. 5, 13, 14, 1 Si a]f!d43,; EHz. and » Ch. I.] 
" were subject t<y pams, penalties; and forfeitures;*^ AU'whidi disqualifications 
aiip fully and completely repealed in the fifth^ection ef the New Act. 

Had this blot been hit by the attomies of this nation^ like the other of 

Qui tarn, what confusion would it not have made among the clergy ^ofthis coun- 

try ? And till the three first Sections of the Act were jthus efie^etually repeated, ife 

. was liable to be hit any term in the yeah And what would have been the con«* 

sequence to those incumbents upon College livings, who by the laudable gene-^ 

• See§. 1, ^ 3« of (heOId Jlct 
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to»ky of the Societies, fauvie their ttvings incneased by betefictri kum, n» is tbe 
case with Magdaten, Queeo^ and other CoHeges? 

Tlik conduct of the Rector of Linoolo adopted for the benefit of Che deri^ 
cal members of Convocation* in respect to the iiolding of leasehold estates .of 
every description, aod for that of the clergy at large^ had a ebmplete contrast in 
the conduct of aix>tber Head of a College, who, when the living of South Petheria 
was last presented to by Convocation, the suocessful candidate not haraig 
his good wishes from the. opposition of Colleges or other causes^ did actually 
endeavour himself to fait this other blot, by declaring that Dr. Shaw^ as a derg^ 
maOp w as incapable, by this Statute, of holding the lease of the tythes iioom the 
University; oflfering by such declaration, the key of the graat secret, which 
ihey did not know before, to the use of all die Attomies in the kis^omu 

Loyalty is a vu-ttie, which wa| always held sacred m the University of Ox* 
ford. Whenever the Constitution in Church or State was attacked in formet 
times, defenders of its cause were never wanting here, fiut, at the crisis of the 
French Revolution, when the whole Nation. was mider a >dreadfot alarm from 
the contagion of democratical principles of the basest kind, disseminated by 
clubs and cabals in every corner; what pen was employed in aU this place, ex^ 
cepit my own, in public Letters to Mr. Burke, and to Mr. Pitt, and in a puUie 
Sermon preached in many of the Churches in Oxford, and distributed gratis 
through all the neighbouring towns ? 

Aj[id now, that I have mentioned the name of Mr. Pitt, whose glory, as a 
Minister, consists in the successful suppression of these revolutionary principles^ 
and in his ability as a Financier, I must do myself tlie justice, which another 
should have done, by claiming the Inti^ention of the Income 7kr, afterwards im^ 
proved into the Property Tax under Mr. Addington ; as will clearly and fully 
appear by the Pamphlet upon that subject, which I wrote and sent to Mr. P. in 
print, add from the date of its publicatioD *• In the invention of this tax, I had 
further views than probably the Minister himself might have» His oligect was an 
immediate supply : mine was more extensive* When this tax was brought to 
bear, and was mdAteqtud upon all kinds qf property^ it might, in time, swallow 
up all other taxes, whicli are numerous and expensive in collection ; not except-* 
iog even the Poors' Rates. And why should not all kinds of property contribute 

s See A TUrd Letter to the Right IbD. Mr. Pitt, dated Dec. 9^ 17S7. 
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to the maintenance' of the poor, as the poor contribute to the increase of alt 
kinds of property ? For it is a true and universal maxim in the philosophy of 
national wealth, '^ That the riches of a nation are in the hands of the poor, dis« 
tributed through all ranks and conditions of men, in the produce of their profit- 
able labour.". This general Property- tax would form ah equal and a standing 
rule, for the collection of. a general Poor-tax, the want of which defeated all the 
plans and labours of Mr. Gilbert But I regarded this tax, as eventually im- 
portant in a greater and higher view of political things. Whenever a Reform in 
Parliament should.be ioxiwA absolutely necessary, what better or more equitable 
n^.caabe found for the Representation of the People at large, than the Pro^ 
perty they possess of whatever, kind, which would: be easily ascertained by tliei 
Tax upon that Property; so that 77z.ra^io;i and Representation would exactly 
correspond, which is politically just. 

AW human ihstitutibhs whether great or ^small, like all other human dtings^ 
are. subject to perpetual change ; which perpetual change will inevitably tend to 
declension and decay, unless they are renovated and repaired from time to time. 
Such renovation and repair are as necessary to a political constitution, as food 
and physic to the human : for want of which seasonably and occasionally resorted 
to, i^ejiave lately seen all thie mobt powerful dynasties in Europe totally overthrown. 
I am neither a Democrat, nor Aristocrat, but a friend of Monarchy under just 
restraint : a Representation in Pairliament regulated according to the Property of 
the Nation, and at the same time a new Regulation of the Poor Laws, founded 
upon the same basis, together with important regulations in the Church, might 
produce such a ^salitary daange and renovation in tlie political (economy and 
government of these kingdoms, without the shock of a Revolution, as would give 
new life and vigour to the Britbh. Constitution, and ensure its health and exist- 
ence forages yet to come. But tbii is a subject too great and extensive for dis* 
cussion in the present work* 

Are these the examples which my accusers would produce of mj- injuring 
the Discipline, and degrading the Character of the University ? Atid, now I 
may ask them, in my turn. What any of them have done, or, what all of them to- 
gether have done, to maintain its Discipline and Character r If they refer me to 
their late labours in the formation of the New Scheme of Public Examinations, 
and other Exercises for Degrees, 1 have said already, and by the Attendance of 
late years upon the Public Lectures, I have clearly proved, that it is worse than 
the CJld ; and I wisbto convince the Unr\'er8ity of that truth, in order that a belter 
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may be formed- But therq are one or two of the Chosen Few, who think them- 
selves deeply leanied, and who would have the world ta think so too; and that 
they have in store vast treasures of erudition bottled up with, care, and preserved 
with caution, which will lift its Discipline and Character up to the starry sphere. 

Alas ! all these boasted treasures will be found, I fear, when draf^n out for 

use, to be nothing but the lees of vapid wine«* 

Another expedient pnost ingeniously contrived to prove the pufjty of the 
Meetings holden for the purpose of passing the Statutes respecting.the Public 
Examinations and other Exercises for Degrees, was the following Declara- 
tion; 

" WE whose Names are hereunto subscribed, for ourselves, 
individually, do hereby most solemnly declare our firm and fiill Conviction, that 
since the Time when we respectively became Members of this Board, No Meet- 
ing of the Vice-Chancellor, Heads of Houses, and Proctors, has at any Time, or 
on any occasion, been summoned, or holden, in an artful^ collusive^ or ^mug-^ 
gUng manner^ — 

As Witness our Hands this Second Day of July, 1810. 

J. Parsons, Vice-.Chancellor, and Master of Balliol Colleger 

John Eveleigh, Provost of Oriel College, 

Edmund Isham, Warden of All Souls College. ' 

John Cooke, President of C, C. C. 

Septimus Collinson, Provost of Queen's College. 

George Wm. Hall, Master of Pembroke College. 

Michael Marlow, Piesident of St. John's. 

M^hittington Landon, Provost of Worcester. 
J Ph. Pett, Principal of St Mary Hall, 
t George Thompson, Principal of St. Edm. Hall. 
{ Charles Henry Hall, Dean of Christ Church. 
, T. Winstanley, Principal of St. Alban HalL 

John Cole, Rector of Exeter College. • ' 

VVilliam Tournay, Warden of Wadham College. 
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Samuel Gaiintktt, Warden df New tTollegfe: 
Thomas Lee, President of Trinity College, 
F. Hodson, Principal of BraseDOse College. 
P. Vaaghatt, Warden of Merfon College. 
Henry Foh), P^incipld of MagdaleA Hall. 
Stephen* Peter Rigaud, sen. Proctor* 
Henry Wheatly, jun. Proctor. 
Jam^ Griffith, Master of University College. 
David Hn^es, Principal of Jesus Ccltege. 

(^opy) J- Gutch, Registrar." 

Upon this very extraordinary Declaration I have alceady commented ia 
A Particular Address to the Members of Convocation^ JtUjf 1 0th, 1810: and„ 
in a further review of it, I must divide its subscribers into two classes — those 
who were members of the Hebdomadal Meeting before the passing of the last of 
(l)ese Statutes in July 1809 — And those who became members after that tinoe^^ 
of which latter number the Proctors must have been of course. 

The first X ask, Were the Hebdomadal Meetings, during the period ia 
"which these Statutes were formed, strictly Statutable in point of Ti?ne 9 Or: 
were they not generally Meetings of the Vice-Chancellor's own appointment? 
If they vere of the latter sort, they were unstatutable^ and, therefore} good for 
nothing ; all the signatures in the world cannot make them better ; and no 
epithet can make them worse. But, I ask again, Whether at these meetings,^ 
these Statutes were framed by the Hebdomadal Body at large, or only by a part^ 
assembled at their own time and place ? If so ; these meetings being partial 
by design, such as other members could not, or would not from principle, at- 
tend ; they might be fairly called, artful and collusive. And, if the Statute, framed 
in these unstatutable and partial meetings, was proposed and passed in Convo* 
cation when its members were away, I will ask them, Whether it was- not done 
iu a smuggling manner? But the word unstatutable is itself paramount to all 
these epithets: for, what body of men would frequent meetings, founded upon the. 
breach of a Royal Statute and the violation of an Oath, unless it was for some art- 
ful, collusive or smuggling purpose ; and to practise abuses in proportion to the 
offence ? 
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The second class^ I Bg!ki Whether they knew for \9^at purpose their signa- 
tures were requested and obtained? They were not present at any Meetings 
before the passing of these Statutes, and might they not have suspected that the 
^tiing their names to such a Declaration was done with some intent ? Might not 
part of thb mtent be, to get them io cowrtcnance the errors committed, to take 
^rt of the blame, and to share the responsibility?. If, however, they should 
answer. That they gave their names in attestation to those, meetings only, which 
th^ attended of/er they became members of the board ; then I say, that this at* 
testation was useless, for the Statutes in question had been passed before. - 

Can a more palpable proof of art and collusion be produced than this De^ 
claration itself? Not half of the persons whose names it bears were either mem* 
bers of the Hebdomadal Meeting, or attended any. Meeting whatever, till after 
4he Staitutes were passed* Would this great misnomer, (for the Declaration is 
literally a mUnomer, containing the names of those who could not be present at 
these meetings,) have been committed, but to answer some design ? Is not this 
a bright specimen of the art by which the whole business has been conducted ? 
Wasr not this the last manoeuvre, by which the offenders screened themselves 
junder the countenance of others, from public blame, by getting them to join in 
their exculpation, and to swell the clamour by the help of numbers ? 

But I must ask this second class of subscribers. Whether the Meetings 
which they have attended, since they became members of the Board, were the 
statutable Hebdomadal Meetings at the fixed and stated time ; or Meetings sum- 
ttoned by the Vice-Chancellor at his own time? If the latter sorti then 1 
^ask. Whether they mean for the time to come to attend and support these 
unstatutable Meetings, pregnant with Great and Fundamental Abuses ? For 
another part of the intent of this Declaration was manifestly, to engage them so 
to do. And thus the old offenders prevailed upon them as novices, not only 
to countenance their eri'ors, but to follow their example^ This suspicion I en* 
tirtained upon the first blush of the Resolution, which was the cause of my 
Address to the Members of the Hebdomadal Meetings July Sth^ 1810, which 
concludes with this solemn appeal: 'As a Member of the Board, I now ckll upon 
* you to declare severally and individually, Whether ye countenance the Meetings 
- called by the Vice-Chancellor upon all occasions at his own times, and intend to 
' countenance them for the time to come : or with me to resist them, except on ur^ 

h 



^ gent occasions. There is no halting between us. lifhe observe the Statute as to 
^ its time and place, I am with him. If not, I must be against him : under the 
' * tonviction that whatever Convocation business is done at any of tliese his Meet- 
' tings, except upon occasions which are truly urgent^ and not at a proper Hebdo* 
^ madal Meeting, it is ipso facto null and void. Will you support the validity oif 
^ these Meetings put in the place of the Hebdomadal Meetings, against the statut* 

* ability of the Hebdoitiadal Meeting itself? Will you sacrifice the HebdomadflA 

* and Ordinary Meetings as appointed by the Statute, to the Meetings called by 
^ Victf^Cbancellor at hisown discretion ? Will you thus renounce the Statute upon 
^ which ypu stand, and by which you are constituted a Board? If so, the consequence 

* will be, the Statute will renounce you : for if you break the Statute, you break 
^ yourselves. But, whoever may support him in the breach of the Statute upon whtch 
' your Board is founded, and by which it exists, I shall think it a duty mcumbent 
^ upon me to maintain it whole and inviolable to the utmost of my power, and' to 
' correct the abuse of it both for the time past and for the time to come : iii 

* effecting which purpose, it may be incumbent upon me to take the best legal ad-> 

* vice how to institute Proceedings against the person or persons by whom kbeA 

* been or may be violated, as responsible for all the consequences, whether to 

* myself or others, which may result from such a breach of the Royal Statute/ - 

To this call no answer was returned, which caused me to make A Particu* 
iar Address to the Members of Cenvocationy concluding with these words : 

* If I am to consider this Declaration so signed, as an answer to tlie call I 
^made upon the Members of the Board, severally and individually, in my late Ad* 
'dress to them ; and that they hereby declare that they countenance and support 

* lliese Vice-Chancellor^s Meetings upon all ordinary occasions, and such as are 

* not strictly urgent, in opposition to, or in the place of, the Ordinary Hebdoma- 
<dal Meetings as founded and directed by the proper Stitute^ I am at open issue 
^ with them all, however painful and disadvants^eous such a contest may be to an 
•'individual/ 

' I do, therefore, declare myself to the University at large the champion df 
'the Statutable Hebdomaclal Meeting : and, if lean remedy the evils which have 
^already arisen from the breach of the Hebdomadal Statute in time piist, and 
'prevent its breai^h for the lime to come, and restore it to its former opera- 
^ tion, now that we are enterii^ upon a Mw and better epochs my oEject wfll be 
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from the eoBtinued sileoce of evei^ tndtvidulil of both these Clashes wh» 
ai^ed the Dedaration. the 2n(}.of July 1810, down to this very hour, though chair 
lenged by me^ki a pubiic Address eleven months ago,, to an avpwal of the>r ioteuf* 
tions for the time to come, am I not warranted iii considering them all, from 
whatever motives they subscribed the Declaration, or. however Ihey intended 
to act under the Resolution^ as implicating tnemsdves. in the unstatutable acti 
oi the Public Officers^ and ias countenancing all the ^6tM^ resulting from 
tl^m? . I am, therefore, under the necesslQr, which I much regret^ in this 
contest respecting the Royal Statute and its inviolability, and those great and 
fupdameotal Abuses which I am labourii^ lo correct, b& the deditred champioft 
of the Statutable Hebdomadal Meeting, of coocludii^ mdess they seascNiably 
retract, that they are all i^inst me. So that once more I have the undesired 
and ttnenvyed honour To stand ahne : And, in such ft contest, it will ever be 
m^ ^ory To stand alone, if such may be my fortune ; although my opponents 
were ten^ftdd in number, and tei>-fdd in abilities, to what tliey are. I gibretheo^ 
hawever,. any one.or all, leave and opportunity to retract, i^ ^pon more, mature 
reflection, they may think it more con^iste^t with their honour and their .consci^ 
cnce: and I wish, some of them to consider, that it may not be owing to my faulty, 
but to tlieir own indiscretion ; if 'the h^nd^hicb takes up the gauntlet to grapple 
with a number, may hurt the feeliiigs of some, whom the heart wouldispase. . . ^ 

The constitution of the Hebdomadal Meetiog, as a delegacy jot public 
bOjard, is a royal trust reposed in. them by a Royal StiBttute,. confirmed 1:^ Con- 
vocation : and have they not» by the Inreitch^ of thai Statute, or by couatenanang: 
that breach, betrayed, that trust B Have not the JVfi^trates of this Univer^ty 
disobeyed this Statute, in violation of their Qath of Office? .and are they not 
supported by other Members of that very Meeting* which hcdds its existence 
on tiiat very Statute ? £>o they^ not ail| by this disobedience to il^ renounce the 
Statute upon which th^ stand? and» if they renounce this Statute, do they not 
destroy themselves as a Public Board ? — Is not this a contempt of the Royf^l 
Authority upon which they stand ? Is not this a confederacy against the Con- 
vocation, which they are formed to serve? .Is not tins a. conspiracy against the 
Law which gives them beiqg?. Is not this an act of delf-des,tnicdon,,as a pelcK 
gacy or Public Board? — And is not all this done Jar the purpose tff pasdng 
the Statutes respecting the PubUc Examinations a^id other Exercises for De^ 
grees ; which I consider aa a disgiace to the discipline of the University ? If 
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«o — ^To the assembly of such men *^ mine Honour be not thou united l^'^'^With 
the conduct of such men, my Conscience be not thou concerned! With the 
learning of such men, my Understanding be not thou obscured 1 

From the situation which I hold in the University of Oxford, as the Head ci 
a College vested with a high Jurisdiction in the Church of considerable extent, as 
a Member of the Hebdomadal Meeting, and, above all, as a Member of Con* 
vocation, the Discipline and Learning of that University ought not to be with me 
a matter of indi£ference orneglect. To me,whoview with pleasure those annual im« 
provements in exterior splendor which my pen had su^ested many years ago, it is 
a matter of deep mortification, to observe, at the present day, that, as it rises 
in wealth it sinks in learning, that as it increases in beauty it declines in sciehce. 
The great Abusea which I have pointed out are &tai to its discipline. I, who am 
a plain man, tell your Lordship, that your University is in a falling state. Others, 
:with different views, may tell you otherwise. When Xerxes, says Seneca, made 
war upon Greece, some told him, '^ It would never come to a battle.'' Others 
buoyed up his hopes with the vast numbers of his army^ One Demaratus alone 
fold him, not to depend upon his numbers, which, instead of an advantage, would 
only be a burden: for, that a few hundreds, in the streights of the mountains, would 
check them all^ and throw them into confusion* Unfortunate Prince! that, 
among so many counsellors, there was found but one to tell him the trutL — 
— I am now that One, with every one against me. Though I may have been the 
cause of some changes for the better that have been made in the New Statute, 
my advice will not be heard« I am suspected of being an advocate for the Cam^^ 
bridge discipline, which is suiBcient to poison that advice. I am tiot exclusively 
an advocate for that discipline.. It has its faults I know, which I would endea^ 
your to shun ; and, I think, that it would be both wise and magnanimous, to 
adopt without scruple those parts which are the best, because confirmed by 
practice; and to improve upon others. With all its faults, the Discipline of Cam* 
bridge is as inuch Stuperior to that of Oxford in its present state, as the s{rfendor 
of Oxford is to that of Cambridge. The University of Cambridge is calculated 
to qualify a man to make a fortune ; that of Oxford is calculated to qualify that 
inan's son to spend that fortiine. 

What has been lately done, instead of a great a^d enlarged Reform, has only 



be6ii» outof the secfd-bed of thfew Aba^^> to raise the arikdct^cy ^^ 'Thi: F£W otcr 
ifae brkteoraby €f The Four^ who govern the DisdpUtie cf ^ Univemty withotit 
vbeck'or teOdtroiilupoii ^au To save Oxford from ddtitempt in the midst d[ 
gpleiidour» 4 Grand RefonH ift otaedmty^ able in ila origin, large in its compt^ben* 
aiOQ^ and aUowtitgofflufficimt numbers ier its execution, not t, partial and con*^ 
tracted thing, beginning with a Few, and ending in Four. No beneficial Reform call 
ever be undertaken with ability, conducted with impartiality, and crowned with 
pucceM^ till these Great tnd Fundamenitd Abuita are lliemftelves reformed. And 
BO such Reform will evter tdke place io Oxford, wiiiiout the Chancellor at its head to 
laiie the lead himself. From the fluk of things, the lapse of time, and the improve- 
mefits in dl kinds of knowledge ae the world grows older, such a measure is ne- 
eessavy from one periofd to another ; and a Public Reform is more wanted now, than 
it w«8 175 ye«rs ago. Look M the Statate^'book as it was settled then. Look at 
the state of learning in the woiid as it now eiista* And look at the present con- 
filled and cWitratted studies of the University of Oxford. 

We have a Kiilg welMispoaed to his Univerdity for (hcf saiee of bis people. 
We have a ChaoeeUor adtumed with leamhig, whleh be mtiy now display. AtA 
he has tbe exwnple of an EUesinet^, a Laud, a Sbddon, ^nd a Clarendon^ both 
to aoimale his extorttans, and to wasrrant their MOcei^ 

I presume, nHth high consnieraiiian and humbid respect, to adtfiress your 
Lordship as (he first Ma^tmte of the Unitdrsity, who ere, by the constitution 
of the Body Corponitey the apeeiai€kmnlia» and Pracector of ics Statutes ; upon 
the important ratyect of these GtiEAt Alijb F^WDAttrCKTAi Abuses. To your 
Lordship I am obliged to look up, in that capacity, at the predent time, as myself 
a Member of Ibe Hebdomadkl Meeting, and espetiiAjr as a Member of Con- 
vocation, whose Rights and Privileges I hold sacred, and wlueh to the utmost of 
my abilities I will maintain. 

And I have been the more particular, my Lordi in tb» Address^ which I 
humbly presume to present to your Lordship, as Chancellor of Ae University ; in 
order to repel the Kbelloiis cbavgds Jabricated agamst me : because much clamour 
and artifice have been used, both in public and in private, to divert the attention 
of yoiar Lttdjriiip/and the Universiiy, from tlie direct and proper object, these 
Fundamental Abuses^ to theae Fabeicatid Chauobs ; atfd to inisrepresent 
my conduct, my views and motives. The advancement of truth in all its de« 
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partmentSy and of sound learning, in all its.bhtnches, according as they advan^ 
in the progress of the world, is the sole object of my heart; to which I will de- 
vote the study and labour of my life, so long as I ^enjoy the united blessings Of 
health of body, and strength of mind. And I have deferred this Address to the 
present hour, waiting to see what course my adversaries would take in putting 
their threats in execution. 

But who are you that d&re^tand alone against such a constdlation 6f modt 
learned men? Who are you that dare to contend sin^e-handed against such a 
host of foes, animated by the indignation of all their friends? — I am that Edward 
Tatham^ who, to encourage the University of Oxford to become truly leartitd by 
the right pursuit of knowledge in all its branches, wrote and published The Chart 
and Scale of Truth — I am that Edward Tlaiham^ Who, seeing * A very few gentle- 
men,' take upon themselves to reform the Public Discipline of this fiimous 
University, wrote printed and published Mve Addr^ses to ff$e Members if 
Qnwocatwnj a New, Address to that venerable body, an Address 4o the Mem- 
bers of the Hebdomadal Me/bting, and a F articular Address to 4he same Con- 
vocation; for the purpose of apprismg the University of the great imperfec- 
tion of that Reform. — I am Edward Tatham^ a Name in which I glory, an# 
which I will not disgrace. Ask the Anglo-Saxon professor the meaning of that 
Name; and he will inform you, that, in the etymology of that language, the for- 
mer word signifies one who abhors the violation of 4m Oath ; and, tliat the latter 
proves, that its bearer is descended fnsm a Siuvdn ancestry^ bom, I bope, in the 
eighteenth century to Reform the Abuses of an University founded or re- 
formed by a Saxon King. 

In two words, I am EDWARD TATHAM, who " honour aU men,;* 
but am afraid of none« 
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